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TASTE THE GOOD TIMES. 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Raleigh’s good time gifts. Get these 
Bushnell Binoculars with Raleigh coupons, 
the valuable extra on every pack. See over 
1.000 Raleigh gifts, write for your free Gift 


Catalog: Box 12. Louisville. KY 40201. 

You’ll remember Raleigh.The genuine tobacco flavor.The valuable gift coupons. 


Filter Kings. 16 mg. "tar," 1.1 mg. nicotine; Longs, 17 mg. “tar," 1.2 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report Apr. 76 
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The hands, Jerry Pate. 
The watch, Rolex. 


When you finally get to where you re going, we've got your watch. 


I Rolex may be the finest fa net tonal object yon will ever own. Because it is more than a machine. 

I Rolex is a handcrafted work of art. 'W' If you have put your life together with the same care, the same 
consistency and dedication — then Rolex ought to he part of that life. W. May he a Rolex won 7 
give yon tlx thrill and satisfaction that comes with winning golfs L.S. Open. But it’s close. 


W 

ROLEX 


I he R«*lc\ (J\ nut Perpctn.il Sii|ktI.«ivc ( 


jmeter l).itc|iiNt « nil matching Jubilee bracelet In steel. $455. in steel and 14k! gold. S 
Rolex VVateh, L .S \ Inc., Rules Building. A65 Fifth Asenue, Ness York, N Y 100*1. 
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1. Total lower weight produces 
greater distance —the result of 
increased club head velocity. 

2. Lighter than graphite with the 
strength of steel. 

3. Less torque due to the torsional 
strength of steel. This helps bring the 
club head square to the target —and 
reduces club head deflection at impact. 

4. A stiffer shaft can now be used 
for greater accuracy. 

5. Each club has a shaft specially 
designed for it. 

6. Consistent flex patterns for 
better control and feel. 

7. Easier to swing—especially on 
the back nine. 

The new Ben Hogan Legend- 
Shafted clubs* come in both men's 
and women's models. Irons offer 
choice of forged or cast heads. Woods 
come in Dura-Ply 11 laminate or 
persimmon. 

Try these new Ben Hogan clubs 
at your pro shop.The Producer, 

Director and Apex in woods and irons 
with the revolutionary Legend Shaft. 

Available only 
from Ben Hogan. 
You'll feel the 
difference. 


Ben Hogan 


’Patent pending 


2912 Wesi Pafford Street. Ft. Worth,Texas 76110 
Available only at your golf professional shop. 
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ANOTHER GOOD STEER FROM A TILT-WHEEL USER 



Bob Quick happens to be 6 and a former NBA 
basketball player. Which explains why he ordered 
Tilt-Wheel Steering on his last three Toronados. 

But no matter how tall you are (or how short), 
how slim you are (or how chubby), how 
long your arms (or short your legs), 
Tilt-Wheel Steering makes driving 
more comfortable. 

It’s The Equalizer. It adjusts to you, 
regardless of your size or shape. 

Tilt-Wheel moves up out of the way 
to help make getting in and out easier. 



THE EQUALIZER 


Then you can adjust the wheel to your most 
comfortable position, even while you drive. 

With Tilt & Telescope Steering, you can adjust 
the wheel in and out as well as up and down, for 
even greater comfort and convenience. 

When you're looking at a General 
Motors car, van or pickup, be sure to 
look into the advantages of Tilt Wheel 
Steering. Ask for a demonstration. 

Saginaw Steering Gear Division 
General Motors Corporation 
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MERITON ELECTRONICS INC. 35 Oxford Drive. Moonachie, N.J. 07074 


between. So if you would like to have the kind 


of sound you'll never forget, audition the 


We'll also improve your record 


name won’t give you great sound. 


A terrific system will. 


leriton HF-2105. Because after all, a terrific 


collection: With a deluxe BSR 3-speed 























































Sports Illustrated ® 


LETTER! FROM THE PUBLISHER 



BETWEEN SNEEZES, LOONEY BREEZES 


To the clacking of typewriters add a 
new journalistic sound this week: sneez¬ 
ing. Staff Writer Doug Looney is acute¬ 
ly allergic to hay and horses, but be¬ 
ginning on page 40, you will find his 
story—valiantly researched—on rodeo 
star Jim Shoulders and his family. 
Shoulders calls Looney “the world’s 
greatest sneezer." On page 62 Looney, 
continuing to earn his title, reports on 
last week’s Little Brown Jug. Achocf. 
Achoo'. But in the days before the race, 
he was seen grinning behind his hand¬ 
kerchief. Famed trotting trainer Delvin 
Miller had just named a colt Meadow 
Looney and had said, “He looks like a 
winner to me.” 

That is how we feel about the colt’s 
namesake. Looney's two stories this 
week are his 23rd and 24th for Sports 
Illustrated since he joined the staff 
last October after five years at The Na¬ 
tional Observer. According to his ed¬ 
itor at the Observer, one of Looney’s 
last articles for the weekly paper was 
“too stylish, too much like Sports Il¬ 
lustrated.” Looney believed him. He 
applied to us, we hired him and since 
then he has survived three other har¬ 
ness races and breezed—or, at least, 
breathed—through stories on football, 
baseball, basketball, skiing, paddle ten¬ 


nis and wrestling. That kind 
of versatility is not to be 
sneezed at. 

Versatility has been Loo¬ 
ney’s journalistic hallmark. As 
a student at the University of 
Colorado, he wrote for the 
school daily and covered high 
school sports for the Boulder 
Daily Camera. After graduat¬ 
ing and teaching journalism in 
the Army for two years. Loo¬ 
ney spent 1 Z\ years as a po¬ 
lice reporter on the Nashville 
Banner. Once, just before 
deadline, he rushed to the 
scene of a murder and began 
questioning a reserved-look¬ 
ing lady in a rocking chair, 
who did not reply. He soon re¬ 
alized the woman was the victim of the 
crime. “She was my toughest inter¬ 
view,” he says. 

Looney really wanted to cover pol¬ 
itics in Washington, so he eventually 
moved to The National Observer , 
which is published there. But he was as¬ 
signed to the sports beat—a turn of 
events he never regretted. “I fell in love 
with a new sport every week,” he says. 

Now Looney lives in Westport, 
Conn, with his wife Mary Ann and their 
children, Mark, 9. and Shannon, 6. 
Mark is a rabid Yankee fan, but Mary 
Ann’s sports are needlepoint and gar¬ 
dening. She knows nothing of baseball, 
or any ball. Once, during a particularly 
exciting football game at the University 
of Nebraska, the stadium all but came 
apart when the Cornhuskers scored. 
Doug reached over to clap Mary Ann 
on the back and found her asleep. These 
days she cannot even remember wheth¬ 
er her husband is covering a harness 
race or a wrestling match. She keeps 
busy with her plants but. of course, she 
does not raise hay. The world’s great¬ 
est sneezer needs his rest. Achoo'. 
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1 Volkswagen have teen elegant in their simplicity. Elegant in design. In concept. 
In function.Dasher brings the added elegance of timeless styling. A striking inter¬ 
ior. Rich appointments. Dasher is a cultivated car. In size. In performance. In econ¬ 
omy: 37 mpg highway, 24 mpg city. (1976 EPA estimates with standard transmission. Actual 
mileage may vary with type of driving, driving habits, car’s condition and optional equipment.) 
In features like steel-belted radial tires, fuel injection and front-wheel drive. Drive the graceful 
sedan or gracious station wagon. We offer these cars with great pride, to he owned with great 
pride. Volhswagens before Dasher have been elegantly simple. Dasher is simply elegant. 




Sports Illustrated presents 

BRING THE WORLD'S LEGENDARY 

New Original-Autographed Sporting Prints. 

A limited-edition created by famous artist Bob Peak. 



JACK NICKLAUS 

Masters, U S Open. British Open, 
PGA Golf Champion 

Each print is hand-signed by Jack Nicklaus 


WILT CHAMBERLAIN AND JOHN HAVLICEK 

N B.A. Championship Game 


Each print is hand-signed by Chamberlain & Havlicek 



BILLIE JEAN KING 

5 times Wimbledon and 4 times U.S. Open 
Tennis Champion 

Each print is hand-signed by Billie Jean King 


ROD LAVER 

Twice Winner of the grand slam of tennis 
_ 1962 and 1969 

Each print is hand-signed by Rod Laver 


A unique art-investment opportunity. Each print is available tc 










an all new edition. 

ATHLETES INTO TOUR OWN HOME 

Each print is personally signed by the athlete himself. 
And each print is custom-framed and ready-to-hang. 



STAN MUSIAL 

The National League's finest hitter 
St Louis Cardinals 1941-1963 

Each print is hand-signed by Stan Musiai 



"RED" GRANGE 

No. 77 ’The galloping ghost’ 
football's first superstar 

Each print is hand-signed by "Red" Grange 


THIS MASTERFUL COLLECTION of Original- 
Autographed Sporting Prints portrays unforget¬ 
table highlights in sports. The art, created by 
renowned artist Bob Peak, is so superb you'll sense 
the spint of the sport in your home. And the auto¬ 
graph makes the print thoroughly personal. You will 
find there are few joys to rival the possession of 
enduring art. And you will have the satisfaction of 
knowing your print may appreciate in value through¬ 
out the years. 

Strictly limited edition. 

Each work is limited to only 1000 numbered prints. 
Therefore, at most, 1000 sports lovers will be able 
to experience the pleasure of owning each work 
of art When these editions were completed, the 
plates were destroyed This series, therefore, can 
never again be offered Rarity is assured 
The Presentation. 

These works are in an impressively large format. 
They measure 20" x 24." Each pnnt is handsomely 
custom-framed, matted and ready-to-hang. A photo¬ 
graph of the actual signing and the legend of the 
athletic achievement is on the reverse side of the art. 

The cost: $100.00 each. 

To take advantage of this unique opportunity, please 
complete the coupon. All applications will be treated 
on a first come, first serve basis. The framed hand- 
signed work will be shipped to you fully insured. 
If not completely satisfied, return the art with¬ 
in 10 days and owe absolutely nothing. 

J” Sports Illustrated Box C, Lenox Hdl Station 
, New York. NY 10021 


Please send me the following 'Living Legends' pnnKs). 
at $ 100.00 each, plus $3 50 postage and handling charge 



Jack Nicklaus 


Billie Jean King 


Chamberlain-Havlicek 


Rod Laver 


Stan Musiai 


'Red' Grange 


□Check or Money Order enclosed 
Please charge my purchase to 
□American Express □ Diner's Club 

□ Master Charge □ Bank Americard 

Number_Exp Date_ 








New York resident:, add sales la* 

L— 



only1000collectors in the world. 






















Fiberglas has helped rocket 
sales of surfboards 9,900 percent. How much 
would it boost sales of your product? 


F or centuries, just a few natives 
surfed. By 1940, only 1,000 people 
a year were up to buying (or carrying) 
the 90-lb. redwood boards being sold. 

Then came surfboards made with 
Fiberglas! Smoother. Brighter. And 
under 15 pounds. Presto! Instant fun. 
Instant lifestyle. Instant sales—now 
coasting at 100,000 boards a year. 

"T M. Reg. O.-C.F. for reinforcement, for platticc 


Fiberglas reinforcement, added to 
plastic, can be engineered into a 
materials “system” with almost any 
desired characteristic. 

Products like room air condition¬ 
ers and fishing trawlers benefit from 
the same strength, lightness, and 
water resistance that improved surf¬ 
boards. Other products like circuit 


breakers and oilfield line pipe are 
better because they’re more moldable, 
electrically nonconductive, more re¬ 
sistant to corrosion, or less expensive. 

Would a Fiberglas materials sys¬ 
tem make your product better? We’ll 
help you find out. Write F.U. Meeks, 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
Fiberglas Tower, Toledo, Ohio 43659. 


Owens-Corning is Fiberglas 


OWENS/CORNING 

Fiberglas 





SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT W CREAMER 


A BEGINNING 

As always, nothing in South Africa is 
simple. On the surface, the government’s 
decision to reduce racism in sport was 
as welcome as it was long overdue. Any¬ 
thing that will help to bring the races to¬ 
gether in peace, harmony and goodwill 
is a resounding plus. 

But leaders of nonwhite sports asso¬ 
ciations in South Africa were less than 
ecstatic in their reaction. The new pol¬ 
icy. while allowing competition between 
teams of different races, still encourages 
whites, Africans, “coloreds” and Indians 
to belong to separate clubs. 

“This is not what we have been striv¬ 
ing for.” said Abdullah Abass, president 
of a nonwhite rugby association. “Our 
demand is for nonracial sport.” Cuthbert 
Loriston, leader of another nonwhite rug¬ 
by group, said the new policy was “a 
change for the whites, but there is noth¬ 
ing new for us in the announcement.” A 
nonwhite cricket official named Hassan 
Howsa said he and his associates would 
reject the policy, declaring that what 
South Africa needs is a free flow of play¬ 
ers among clubs regardless of race. 

Even so, the new policy is a signif¬ 
icant step forward, if only because it is 
an admission by a repressive government 
that its restrictive policies are wrong. 

THE DOCTOR AND THE DILEMMA 

Julius Erving’s insistence, just before 
training camp began, that his long-term 
contract with the New York Nets should 
be renegotiated aroused a good deal of fu¬ 
ror. Erving was charged with greed, lack 
of respect for the sanctity of a contract 
and so on, while Nets Owner Roy Boe 
was called cheap, shortsighted and un¬ 
grateful, particularly after Erving’s abra¬ 
sive agent, Irwin Weiner, declared that at 
least 25 players in the NBA were earning 
more than the incomparable Dr. J. 

The truth is, both Erving and Boe have 
been caught in the gears of expansion 
and inflation. When Erving signed his 
$ 1.9-million, seven-year contract with 
Boe and the Nets in 1973, it was con¬ 


sidered a generous, even extravagant, 
deal. Under it, Erving could earn nearly 
$300,000 this season. But pro basketball 
salaries have gone sky-high since Erving 
signed that contract. Nate (Tiny) Archi¬ 
bald. recently obtained by Boe from Kan¬ 
sas City, reportedly makes $400,000 an¬ 
nually. As good as Archibald is, he is 
hardly worth $100,000 more a year than 
Erving. A prime reason why the NBA 
agreed to the merger with the ABA was 
the anticipation of Erving’s presence in 
NBA games and on NBA telecasts. Tak¬ 
ing all this into account. Julius is worth 
everything he is asking for. 

But look at Boe’s position. In going 
after Erving. Archibald and others, he 
has obviously tried to build the best team 
possible. Indeed, his Nets won the ABA's 
final championship last spring, and they 
are sure to be a leading attraction in the 
NBA this season. Yet. under NBA rules 
and the terms of the merger, Boe will 
not share in gate receipts at away games, 
he will not get a cut of the league’s lu¬ 
crative TV income until 1980 and he is 
paying $4 million to the New York 
Knicks as indemnity for the Nets' ter¬ 
ritorial encroachment as well as another 
$3.2 million just to join the NBA. 

Erving deserves a new contract. Boe 
will be hard pressed to meet its terms. Be¬ 
cause the “old 18” clubs of the NBA 
stand to benefit most from Dr. J’s pres¬ 
ence, is it unreasonable to suggest that 
they get together and work out a meth¬ 
od to underwrite the added cost? 

RECIDIVIST 

Before the Canada Cup’s vigorous inter¬ 
national competition ended (SI. Sept. 
27), Bobby Hull, who jumped from the 
National Hockey League to the World 
Hockey Association four years ago. said 
pungently. “It’s a shame that after this 
we’ll have to go back to having so many 
bad games in both our leagues, games 
where people fall asleep or just sit on 
their hands. You look at all the good 
things that happened in this series and 
you wish we could have this type of com¬ 


petition all the time. That’s why it’s such 
a crime we can’t see all the best players 
in all the best cities all the time, like the 
old days, when every game was a fan¬ 
tastic spectacle.” 

Hull wants a merger of the NHL and 
WHA. “I believe it will happen," he says. 
“It’s got to. We could eliminate the weak 
franchises in both leagues, get rid of the 
100 or so jerks who just play for the mon¬ 
ey and don’t put anything back into the 
game, and we’d have something good 
again. 

“I’m happy I played a part in getting 
the WHA oflT the ground because it 
helped in some ways. But in other ways 
it hurt, and that bothers me. I don't know 
whether I’d do it all over again. I'm some¬ 
what restless now.” 

THIS WAS MUCH FISH 

This is a story of failure, but what a fail¬ 
ure. Hugh Foster, a 33-year-old Barba¬ 
dian who works for IBM in the Virgin 
Islands, is a sports fisherman who boat¬ 
ed more than two dozen marlin last year. 
In September he entered an annual bill- 
fish tournament off Puerto Rico that is 
staged by the San Juan Yacht Club. Fish¬ 
ing from Captain Johnny Helms’ 40-foot 
Star Trek II. Foster caught a 395-pound 
blue marlin on the second day of com¬ 
petition and at 2:45 p.m. of the third day 
hooked into another big fish. At first, see¬ 
ing only the tip of its dorsal fin, Foster 
guessed this one might weigh 300 to 350 
pounds, but when it surfaced and he saw 
its massive head he upped the estimate 
to 600 pounds. The world record for At¬ 
lantic blue marlin taken on 50-pound- 
test, which Foster was using, is 666 
pounds. When the fish leaped clear of 
the water for the first time, the estimate 
went up again, sharply. “Frankly," said 
Foster, “it scared me." Pike Herbert, the 
mate, said, “The head alone would go to 
600 pounds." Chris Styn. another fish¬ 
erman on board, said he had seen a 1,200- 
pound black marlin in South Africa and 
that this fish was bigger. Ralph Oldfield, 
acting as Foster’s gaff man. said, “It was 
a horrible fish, a violent fish.” 

Two hours after it was hooked, the 
marlin was close enough to be gaffed, 
but Oldfield failed to connect. Through¬ 
out the afternoon and night Foster 
brought the marlin close to the boat more 
than 50 limes, but each time it pulled 
away again, stripping 500 yards of line 
from the reel as it did so. At 9 p.m., six 
hours after it was hooked, the fish put 
continued 
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Delco sound systems 
are GM-designed for your new GM car 



and times like this. 



Look for"Delco-GM” 


on the dial. 

Music is a welcome friend on long trips. 

But to sound good, your car’s 
sound system has to do more 
than look good. So you shouldn’t just 
settle for a look-alike radio in your 
new GM car. 


Delco engineers work closely 
with General Motors car engineers to 
design Delco sound systems specially 
for GM cars. Also, Delco sound 
systems —from AM to AM/FM 
stereo with stereo tape —meet the 
exacting quality standards set by 
each GM car division. And Delco has 
been doing that for over 40 years. 

The latest innovation is the 
Delco Digital Clock-Stereo Radio. It 
has a digital readout that gives 
you time of day, date, elapsed trip 
time and station frequency. Also new 
is the Delco in-dash CB and 
AM/FM Stereo. Either Delco system 
is available, factory installed, on 


selected Buick. Cadillac. Oldsmobile 
and Pontiac models. 

Other brands of radios are being 
offered for Buick, Cadillac. Chevrolet, 
Oldsmobile and Pontiac cars. 

But they’re not covered by the GM 
warranty. If you want to be sure your 
sound system meets GM standards, 
tell your 

dealer you DelCO 

Electronics 


El O 


Division of General Motors 
Kokomo. Indiana 


Stay with GM excellence.Tell your dealer"Delco.” 














Stress 
canrobyou 
of vitamins 



How stress can deplete your 
body’s stores of water-soluble B 
and C vitamins. Stress can upset 
your body’s equilibrium. When it does, 
you may need to replace the water 
soluble vitamins, B-complex and C. 
Unlike the fat-soluble vitamins, your 
body doesn’t stockpile these essential 
nutrients. During times of continued 
stress —when you may be affected in 
many ways—your body may use up 
more B and C vitamins than your 
daily meals provide. 

What may cause stress. If the diet 
is inadequate, severe injury or infec¬ 
tion, chronic overwork, too many 
martini lunches, fad dieting —any one 
of these conditions may create stress 
and may cause water-soluble vitamin 
depletion. 

Why many doctors recommend 
STRESSTABS 600 High Potency 
Stress Formula Vitamins. 

STRESSTABS 600 has a single 
purpose: to help you correct a water 
soluble vitamin deficiency. With 
600 mg. of Vitamin C, and B complex 
vitamins, high potency STRESSTABS 
600 can help restore water-soluble 
vitamin losses and help maintain 
good nutritional balance. 
STRESSTABS 600 satisfies your 
body's above normal water soluble 
vitamin requirements by providing 
above normal quantities of these 
vitamins. STRESSTABS 600 also 
contains the U.S. Recommended 
Daily Allowance of natural Vitamin E. 
Talk to the experts about 
STRESSTABS 600. Ask your doctor 
and pharmacist what they think of 
this different brand of vitamin. 
Available, without a prescription, at 
your drug store in bottles of 60 tablets 
or trial bottles of 30. 

A product of Lederle Laboratories 

780-6 
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on a spectacular display of jumping. "I 
never saw water stirred up like that by a 
fish.” Foster said. "It looked like some¬ 
one had dropped a building in the 
ocean.” At four in the morning the mar¬ 
lin almost leaped into the Star Trek, its 
pectoral fin brushing the gunwale as it 
fell. 

By dawn Foster was stiff and sore, his 
arms cramped, his legs weary, his body 
crying for sleep. At 8 a.m. he decided to 
force the issue. He tightened the drag to 
try to bring the fish close to the boat 
again, but the line snapped and the mar¬ 
lin was gone. 

Oldfield was chagrined by his failure 
and Helms, who had fished with Hem¬ 
ingway and Castro, was crestfallen be¬ 
cause his boat had lost such a magnif¬ 
icent specimen. 

But Foster, who had fought the huge 
marlin for 17 hours and 15 minutes, was 
exhilarated, almost jubilant after the sus¬ 
tained excitement of the long struggle. 
“This was a nice fish,” he said. “I got to 
know him so well.” 

THE LEAVING OF IT 

Listen to Willie Mays, on what it is like 
to be an old athlete: “I remember the 
last season I played. I went home after a 
ball game one day, lay down on my bed, 
and the tears came to my eyes. How can 
you explain that? It’s like crying for 
your mother after she’s gone. You cry be¬ 
cause you love her. I cried, I guess, be¬ 
cause I loved baseball and I knew 1 had 
to leave it.” 

DADDY'S BOY 

Secretariat's first foals have gone for fab¬ 
ulous prices at the big yearling auctions 
this year, but his oldest son, aptly named 
First Secretary, is not for sale. Nor will 
he ever run in a race. 

First Secretary is a “bastard son” of 
the great racer out of the Appaloosa mare 
Leola, to whom Secretariat was bred in 
a test of his fertility as a stallion. Born 
two years ago this November, he is al¬ 
most fully grown and bears a striking re¬ 
semblance to his handsome father except 
for the characteristic white Appaloosa 
“blanket” spattered over his hips. He 
will not race because he was born at the 
wrong time of year (he officially became 
two years old last Jan. 1. when he was 
not yet 14 months old). Instead, begin¬ 
ning next February, he will stand at stud 
in Minnesota, where he will service Ap¬ 
paloosa mares. 


First Secretary’s one and only visit to 
a racetrack came last month when, to 
publicize the lively, burgeoning world of 
Appaloosa racing, his owners. Jack and 
Lynn Nankivil, shipped him to Albu¬ 
querque for an appearance before the 
$100,000 World Wide Futurity. But, says 
Jack Nankivil. unlike his sophisticated, 
well-traveled daddy. First Secretary is 
strictly a country boy and from now on 
he'll stay home on the farm. 

LOPAT'S LAMENT 

Little League baseball, so often criticized, 
has another nonfan in Ed Lopat. who 
helped pilch the New York Yankees to 
five straight pennants a quarter of a 
century ago. Lopat, who managed brief¬ 
ly in the majors, is now a scout for the 
Montreal Expos, and he blames orga¬ 
nized boys’ baseball for what he describes 
as the sorry state of hitting in the big 
leagues today. 

“It’s a shame to see some of the bat¬ 
ting averages—guys hitting .216 and 
.220,” says Lopat, who was a good hitter 
for a pitcher (his batting average for his 
first seven years in the majors was .244). 
“Outfielders hit that low and play every 
day. It's the way kids are brought up now. 
You can't hit in those Little Leagues, not 
with every manager using some big stiff 
as his pitcher, scaring everyone to death. 
You're never going to be a hitter if you 
start out scared. 

“The pitchers are way ahead in this 
game. They only need a year or two to 
jump in and make something of them¬ 
selves. Look at the Fidrych kid. The 
pitchers keep arriving and the hitters 
keep dying. 

“When I was a boy we never had those 
leagues. We scrounged for games on a 
lot. Some days all we did was hit. No 
game, just batting practice. No winning 
or losing. Just learning to play.” 

WATCH OUT FOR PEDESTRIANS 

If you are wondering which way that 
neighbor of yours is going to vote in No¬ 
vember, take a look at his car. Accord¬ 
ing to Professors Everett C. Ladd of the 
University of Connecticut and Seymour 
Martin Lipset of Stanford, who did a na¬ 
tionwide survey of college faculty mem¬ 
bers, the car you own reflects your po¬ 
litical and philosophical orientation. For 
instance, people who own American cars 
tend to be more conservative than those 
with foreign cars, and among those who 
own American cars the ones with a Gen¬ 


eral Motors model as their primary ve¬ 
hicle are the most conservative of all. 

“These differences hold up with re¬ 
spect [to] the liberalism-conservatism 
scale, 1972 Presidential vote, atlitudesHo- 
ward Gerald Ford, cultural tastes, atten¬ 
dance at religious services, academic 
preferences and scholarly behavior.” the 
professors claim. They note that, among 
faculty members, far more GM owners 
voted for Nixon in 1972 than did own¬ 
ers of other cars. Ford owners are more 
liberal than GM owners but more con¬ 
servative than Chrysler owners. People 
with American Motors models are the 
least conservative of this group. 

Among foreign-car owners, the polit¬ 
ical-philosophical spectrum runs from 
those with Japanese models (more lib¬ 
eral than American-car owners but dis¬ 
tinctly more conservative than other for¬ 
eign-car owners) to those with German 
cars (Volkswagen drivers are not as lib¬ 
eral as those who own Mercedes) to the 
extremists who drive Swedish cars, with 
Saab owners the most left-leaning of all 
(98% of the faculty members with Saabs 
voted for McGovern in 1972). 

People who have both an American 
and a foreign car are, predictably, in the 
middle of the spectrum. On the other 
hand, the most liberal faculty members 
of all, those who make even Saab own¬ 
ers seem conservative, the ones who are 
“to the left in social views, the least re¬ 
ligious, the most involved in high cul¬ 
ture and scholarly research, the least in¬ 
terested in sports and the least committed 
to teaching” are the wild-eyed, fanatical 
2% who don’t own any car at all. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Bill Bergey, Philadelphia Eagles' line¬ 
backer, after the team’s first win follow¬ 
ing seven straight losses, six in exhibi¬ 
tion games: “Every week when I get 
home, my son Jason asks, ‘Who beat you 
today. Dad?’ What a great feeling to be 
able to tell the little twerp we won.” 

• Lonnie Tepcr. sports information di¬ 
rector at Cal Slate Los Angeles, report¬ 
ing that a spy had been seen sneaking 
away from a tower near the team’s prac¬ 
tice field: "Actually, we’re flattered. We 
were 1-7-1 last year.” 

• Al McGuire. Marquette basketball 

coach: “I don’t know why people ques¬ 
tion the academic training of a student- 
athlete. Half the doctors in the country 
graduated in the bottom half of their 
class.” end 
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A BLAZE OF FALL COLOR: 
The Jack Nicklaus Blazer. 



Did you 

know 

Hart 

Schaffner 
& Marx 
made 
clothes 
like that? 


Jack’s new fall blazer fakes on a bracing autumn color, a subtle heathery green, in a 
miniature hopsack weave of Dacron® polyester and wool that keeps the trim lines of 
Hart Schaffner & Marx tailoring in fine shape. The classic styling sports Jack 
Nicklaus® signature buttons and colorful lining. All in all, perfect for fall. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 



For information, write: 36 South Franklin Street, Chicago, Illinois 60606. Q 1976 Hart Services, Inc. 
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It looked like a dark day for the Raiders with Stabler and Bi/etnikoff sidelined, but rookies Mike Rae and 
Charles Phi/yaw shone as Oakland beat the Houston Oilers 14-13 to remain undefeated by Dan Jenkins 







Quarterback Rae (15) conducted the Oakland offense with the aplomb of a veteran, while 6' 9" Philyaw played Ping-Pong with the passes of Dan Pastorini. 


I t seemed reasonable to suppose that the 
Oakland Raiders would call on some 
of their familiar characters to take care 
of the Houston Oilers last Sunday at the 
Astrodome in pro football’s only indoor 
battle of the undefeateds. Everybody 
knew who they would be. Baby Face Nel¬ 


son and Clyde Barrow and John Dillin- 
ger from the defense, of course. And Ken 
Stabler and Fred Biletnikoff from the of¬ 
fense. Who. then, was Mike Rae? And 
who was this Charles Philyaw, all 270 
pounds, 6'9" and size-17 shoe of him? 
Charles Philyaw had never even been 


fined by Commissioner Pete Rozelle for 
assault, to say nothing of battery, like 
some of the other Raider defenders. And 
Mike Rae had been throwing touchdown 
passes for three years in Canada, where 
there are no NFL franchises. 

It only served to show that the Oilers, 
continued 
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RAE OF SUNSHINE continued 



last season’s giddy-surprise team, are not 
yet for real, especially on the intellectual 
level, for they spent an entire afternoon 
seeking ways to lose a 14-13 game to 
the Raiders. The ultimate difference was 
in the passes that Rae completed to Cliff 
Branch on behalf of the vacationing Sta¬ 
bler and Biletnikoff, and those that Phil- 
yaw batted to the ground when Hous¬ 
ton’s Dan Pastorini tried to work his 
“throw it to Ken Burrough" offense. 

The game’s most fascinating play oc¬ 
curred early in the first quarter before 
many of the 42.338 fans had found their 
seats in that former Eighth Wonder of 
the World, the Astrodome. The play was 
the Oilers’ fourth from scrimmage, in 
fact. That was when Pastorini, operating 
from the Oakland 34-yard line, hurled 
the football in the general direction of 
Houston’s downtown skyscrapers and 
into the Raiders’ end zone just at the 
time when Burrough. his favorite receiv¬ 
er, arrived there along with Oakland’s 
George Atkinson. George is the safety 
who owes Pete Rozelle $ 1.500 for the mi¬ 
graine he gave Pittsburgh's Lynn Swann 
a couple of weeks ago. 

Here was a moment the more blood¬ 
thirsty customers had been anticipating. 
Burrough is Houston’s Lynn Swann and 
Atkinson is Oakland’s terrorist, who had 
said after the Swann incident, “What am 
I supposed to do, let him catch passes 
and put me out of work?” 

Pastorini is a gifted athlete who throws 
wonderful spirals and boots them as well, 
but it has been said that he is not as se¬ 
rious a student of opposing defenses as 
he should be. As one NFL quarterback 
notes, “Dan will fade back and look 
around and say. ‘Hell, I can’t read that de¬ 
fense. I’ll just throw it to Kenny.’ ’’ Mean¬ 
ing old Double Zero. 

Whether that was what Pastorini had 
in mind on this stirring play did not mat¬ 
ter. Burrough had a step on Atkinson in 
the end zone, and the ball appeared to 
be within his reach. But Atkinson’s arm 
struck Burrough on the Easter bonnet, 
as they say, and he suddenly had no 
chance to catch the football. The official 
on the play saw the infraction, called the 
interference penalty, and Houston got the 
ball at the Oakland one-yard line. 

It was here that Houston started los¬ 
ing the game, for the Oilers came away 
with only three points on a Skip Butler 
field goal. It also was the first indication 
that Philyaw, the mammoth rookie end 
from Texas Southern, would almost 


personally demolish Houston’s offense. 

In the third quarter. Houston was at 
the Oakland one-inch line but the Oilers 
came away with nothing, because Phil¬ 
yaw and some other white-jerseyed Raid¬ 
ers created such an enormous pile of 
human debris on the goal line that Pas¬ 
torini, trying to sneak the ball in on fourth 
down, went absolutely nowhere. 

Let us speak of Philyaw one more time. 
Back in the second quarter, with Oak¬ 
land leading 7-6 and less than three min¬ 
utes left in the half, Houston seemed to 
be moving for at least a go-ahead field 
goal as Pastorini had a third-down-and- 
nine at the Raiders’ 17-yard line. If he 
failed to get the first down—or the touch¬ 
down—the Oilers would surely get a field 
goal out of Butler that would put them 
in front. 

One thing kept that from happening. 
Philyaw. Pastorini tried a drop-back 
pass—that being the best way he could 
possibly lose enough yardage to take 
Houston out of field-goal range. And 
there came Philyaw to bury Pastorini for 
the 12-yard loss that put the three points 
just out of Butler’s range—the kicker 
missing from 46 yards. 


When you added it up, the Oilers 
had three marvelous opportunities that 
should have produced a total of 17 points 
at least, and. in the end, they got only 
three. 

Bum Phillips, the unique individual 
who coaches the Oilers, chose to take 
the blame for all of this. He was es¬ 
pecially unhappy with himself for not 
going for the field goal on fourth and 
one inch, there in the third quarter, 
which would have enabled Houston to 
move ahead 9-7—the time Phillips or¬ 
dered Pastorini to try the sneak into 
Philyaw’s paws. 

“It cost us the ball game,” Phillips said 
later. “I felt like, well, forget what I felt 
like. I made the wrong decision, that’s 
all. That Philyaw is something. He’s only 
bigger than the Shamrock Hilton.” 

Despite all their generosity, though, 
the Oilers came within about two of Phil¬ 
yaw’s feet from winning the game on the 
final play, Butler’s 55-yard field-goal try 
sailing wide to the right. 

Don’t be mad at Phillips. He has the 
Oilers battling for him and playing with 
emotion, thus making up for some of 
their shortcomings—like the lack of high- 
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quality running backs, a tight end with re¬ 
liable hands and a little more beef in the 
offensive line. And when Billy (White 
Shoes) Johnson, the noted kickoff and 
punt returner, gets to touch the ball only 
four times, as he did against the Raiders, 
Phillips can’t hide the Houston weak¬ 
nesses under his cowboy boots. 

The Oilers scrap for Phillips because 
he’s honest and amusing, and he has 
found ways to get them together. The Oil¬ 
ers did not scrimmage in their training 
camp, for instance, and when Phillips 
was asked why, he remarked, “The Oil¬ 
ers aren’t on the Oilers’ schedule.” 

Phillips also has come up with what 
he thinks is a nice way for the Oilers to 
get to know each other. Each Thursday, 
after their workout, he has a few cases 
of beer brought into the training room, 
and everyone relaxes and gets to know 
everyone else. Bum, himself, plays dom¬ 
inoes. “If they’re going down to the cor¬ 
ner in twos and threes to get a beer,” he 
says, “they might as well do it here so 
they can all hang around together.” 

The day before the Oakland game, 
there was an interesting contrast between 
the way Phillips operates and the way 


those big-timers from Oakland like to do 
things. For Houston's final practice ses¬ 
sion, Phillips did what he usually does: 
he invited all of the players’ wives, dogs 
and kids to the workout. What did it mat¬ 
ter? The Oilers obviously weren’t work¬ 
ing on their goal-line punch. 

Oakland, on the other hand, went to 
the Astrodome Saturday afternoon for its 
usual secret stuff. The secret turned out 
to be Mike Rue. who was going to play 
quarterback against Houston because 
Stabler was going to rest whichever knee 
it was that he bruised in the Monday 
night win over Kansas City. And Rae 
wouldn’t be throwing to Biletnikoff, be¬ 
cause the receiver had bruised his back 
in the same game. 

The Raiders did a lot of joking about 
injuries and fines last week after Atkin¬ 
son ($1,500) and Jack Tatum ($750) re¬ 
ceived their bill in the mail from Rozelle 
for mugging Swann and some other Steel- 
ers. Al LoCasale, the right-hand man to 
Oakland Boss Al Davis, was asked be¬ 
fore the start of the Oiler game exactly 
how it was that Stabler had been hurt 
against the Chiefs. 

“Around our office, we refer to it as 
one of Kansas City’s unfined hits,” Lo¬ 
Casale said, smiling so he would not get 
fined himself. 

For those who do not remember Rae, 
he happens to be the quarterback who 
took USC to the national championship 
in 1972. He was drafted by the Raiders 
in 1973, but there were three splendid 
reasons why he went north and east to 
Toronto in the Canadian Football League 
instead. Plainly ecstatic about the fact 
that he had thrown two touchdown pass¬ 
es to ClifT Branch—the first for nine 
yards, the second for 33—to beat the Oil¬ 
ers in his first NFL start, Rae related the 
three reasons. 

“Their names were Stabler. Blanda 
and Lamonica,” he said. It turns out that 
Rae was Oakland’s fifth- or sixth-string 
quarterback as recently as a few weeks 
ago. Even when it became obvious that 
Stabler would not be playing against the 
Oilers, Oakland Coach John Madden 
never had a private talk with Rae to say 
something on the order of, “You’re my 
starling quarterback. Snake is hurt. It’s 
all on you. Don’t choke.” Rae, who had 
played the last half of the fourth quarter 
of the Kansas City game, worked with 
the first team in practice, and the other 
Raiders naturally assumed he would be 
the starter. 


Rae has pretty good size at 6' 1" and 
190 pounds, and he still has the strong 
arm he displayed as a Trojan. He threw 
to a variety of receivers against Hous¬ 
ton, completing 13 of 22 attempts for 170 
yards, and on those occasions when it 
seemed wiser for him to take the sack in¬ 
stead of throwing away the football, he 
took it. Mostly, he had plenty of time to 
look around. 

The two touchdown passes to Branch 
were beautifully executed. On the first, 
which came early in the second quarter 
on a third-down play from the Houston 
nine-yard line with the Oilers leading 
6-0, Branch was crossing in the end 
zone with his man beaten, and Rae, 
who had been searching all over for 
somebody, laid it right into Branch’s 
hands. On the second, the 33-yarder 
that increased Oakland’s lead to 14-6 
in the fourth quarter. Branch deserved 
much of the credit, but Rae had the 
ball where it was supposed to be. Branch 
was racing down the sideline, having 
beaten Mike Weger, and he had to make 
one of those over-the-head, over-the- 
shoulder circus-type things, remember¬ 
ing to keep his feet in bounds. Cliff 
Branch did exactly that. 

While Rae moved Oakland when he 
had to and kept the Raiders unbeaten 
at 3-0, though only tied for first place 
in the AFC West with amazing San 
Diego, there were countless instances 
when Pastorini had his life made slight¬ 
ly miserable by Philyaw. No statistics 
are kept on such things, but Philyaw 
had to have batted down more screen 
passes than any other defensive end in 
the NFL last week. And he did it only 
on those occasions when he wasn’t toss¬ 
ing Oiler blockers into the air. bottling 
up the Oiler runners, stopping Pastorini 
at the goal line and, in general, messing 
up most everything Houston attempted. 
Not bad for someone San Diego had 
passed up in the draft with the expla¬ 
nation, “He can’t play. No way.” 

“The balls just didn’t stay up in the 
air long enough for me to find them,” 
said Philyaw, trying to explain why he 
knocked Pastorini’s passes down instead 
of intercepting them. 

Rae’s spirals stayed in the air long 
enough for Branch to find them, and. all 
in all, these two things helped the Raid¬ 
ers get through a tough Sunday with their 
second-string offense—and without an¬ 
other aggravated assault charge or a jail 
sentence from Judge Rozelle. end 
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THEY’RE EXCELLING IN 
AN AVERAGE RACE 

The pennant chases have flagged, but the batting races haven't. The big news: 
for the first time in five seasons. Rod Carew may not win a title by Ron Fimrite 


I f there is any activity that brings forth 
the Uriah Heep in a ballplayer, it is the 
pursuit of a batting championship. The 
way the leading contenders disavow in¬ 
terest in the title would lead one to con¬ 
clude that it must be more of an em¬ 
barrassment than an honor, a little like 
wheeling a Ferrari into the old neigh¬ 
borhood. Even so feverish a competitor 
as the Reds’ Pete Rose turned to mum¬ 
bling apologies when asked last week if 


he covets a fourth National League title. 
Well, maybe that is an exaggeration. But 
he did deny that he had a chance to win 
it, which for him is humble pie. 

We should not be deceived by such 
false modesty. It is just that with the pen¬ 
nant races concluding (the Yanks and 
Reds had clinched, the nightmare of col¬ 
lapse was over in Philadelphia, but sleep 
was still fitful in K.C.), the boys in the bat¬ 
ting races can no longer hide a lust for 


With his .335 average, Hal McRae could become 
the first designated hitter to lead the league. 

personal gain in team achievement, and 
it is unfashionable now in sports to ap¬ 
pear selfish—on the field, anyway. 

The fact is, the leading contenders for 
the American League title, Hal McRae 
and George Brett, fit every definition of 
the team player and are, in fact, team¬ 
mates on the Kansas City Royals. Nei¬ 
ther admits he wants the championship 
for himself; both say they would be hap¬ 
py if it went to the other. What might 
keep either of them from getting it, they 
agree, is their continuing involvement in 
the struggle for the championship of the 
American League West with the dogged 
Oakland A’s, to whom they lost two of 
three games last week in Kansas City. 
McRae’s and Brett’s nearest challengers 
are Minnesota Twin teammates Rod Ca¬ 
rew and Lyman Bostock, who, say the 
two Royals, have an edge in the com¬ 
petition because they need only concern 
themselves with individual rewards. 

“They’re in a baiting race,” said Brett 
succinctly. “We’re in a pennant race.” 

Not that the two races are mutually ex¬ 
clusive. In a critical 2-1 defeat of Texas 
last Friday, McRae and Brett each had 
three hits, McRae’s last one winning the 
game in the 14th inning. Still, McRae 
could say afterward, “Winning the bat¬ 
ting championship doesn’t enter into my 
thinking at all. We’ve got to hit-and-run, 
advance runners, sacrifice, try for hom¬ 
ers in the late innings when we’re be¬ 
hind. On a losing team you can lay down 
bunts for hits, do anything you want to 
build your average.” 

Such talk fills Carew and Bostock with 
righteous indignation. "We do the same 
things they do,” says Bostock. “It’s the 
same game, isn’t it? You don’t stop try¬ 
ing to win whether you’re in first or last.” 

“If anything.” snapped Carew, “they 
[McRae and Brett] have the advantage. 
You’d think they’d be bearing down 
harder on a winning team. It’s easier for 
them to get up for a game. Anyway, I’ve 
been doing all those things they talk 
about. It sounds to me as if they’re be¬ 
ginning to feel a little pressure. If they 
can’t stand the heat of a batting race, 
they should get out of it.” Carew hit .359 
last year to win his fourth consecutive 
batting title and join Ty Cobb, Honus 
Wagner and Rogers Hornsby as the only 
players to win that many in succession. 
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In the National League the powerful 
Reds, as might be expected, have three 
bona fide contenders in Rose, Joe Mor¬ 
gan and Ken Griffey. Rose is a switch hit¬ 
ter who sprays searing line drives. Grif¬ 
fey, like Morgan a left-handed hitter, is 
so swift afoot he has beaten out more 
than 30 infield hits in each of the last 
two seasons. Morgan became a .300 hit¬ 
ter for the first time last season, but in 
this, his finest yet, he has been in the bat¬ 
ting race almost from the beginning. 

"I once said that winning the batting 
title didn’t mean anything to me, but that 
isn’t really true,” he conceded last week. 
“It would be something special. What I 
meant was that I wouldn’t change my 
style to keep my average up. I pull the 
ball and that cuts down on the area you 
are hitting to.” 

The hitter the various Reds feel they 
will be obliged to beat is Bill Madlock, 
the Cubs’ third baseman, who is the de¬ 
fending champion. He won last year with 
a thumping .354. even though he played 
the final two weeks with a painful hand 
injury. Getting hurt is a perennial prob¬ 
lem with him. This year, however, he es¬ 
caped serious injury on the field. Off the 
field his luck was worse than usual. Last 
Friday night he was assaulted outside his 
room at the Waldorf-Astoria hotel in 
New York by two muggers who threw 
him against a wall and robbed him of 
some $50. Suffering a slight concussion. 


Madlock checked into a Chicago hospi¬ 
tal the next day. At the time of the crime, 
he was leading the league. 

Morgan describes Madlock as a “pure” 
hitter. “One time he’ll beat out a chop¬ 
per, another time he’ll hit a bullet. Even 
the balls he doesn’t hit well have a way 
of getting through and he seldom hits a 
line drive at someone.” 

Madlock is a natural hitter, as is Ca- 
rew. Brett and McRae, by their own ac¬ 
knowledgment, are “created” hitters, 
their Dr. Frankenstein being the Royals' 
respected batting coach, Charley Lau. 
McRae was strictly a pull hitter when he 
came to Kansas City from Cincinnati in 
1973. “I was a fastball hitter in a break¬ 
ing-ball league,” he says. “I got so fouled 
up I couldn’t hit anything. Charley got 
me to go to the opposite field. He flat¬ 
tened out my bat, got my feet closer to¬ 
gether. You look at pictures of the old 
hitters—not the power hitters, the high- 
average guys—and you’ll see they carry 
their bats flat off the shoulder. What has 
Charley meant to me? Oh, I’d say about 
a hundred grand.” 

Brett similarly credits Lau with adjust¬ 
ing his style to cope with the generous di¬ 
mensions of Royals Stadium, with its 
385-foot power alleys. Both he, a 
left-handed hitter, and McRae, a righty, 
now specialize in liners to the opposite 
field. 

Of the nine serious candidates for 



Defending champ Carew resents talk that playing for an also-ran makes it easier to up averages. 



Waldorf muggers stilled Bill Madlock's 336 bat. 


the batting titles—Philadelphia’s Garry 
Maddox should be included—five are 
lefties, three hit right-handed and one 
switches: five are infielders, three are out¬ 
fielders and McRae is a designated hit¬ 
ter. This is not because of any defensive 
inadequacy—McRae is a respectable out¬ 
fielder—but because, as Manager Whitey 
Herzog suggests, “he plays with such en¬ 
thusiasm out there, he’s always getting 
hurt.” If McRae were not so industrious 
about staying alert during a game, his rel¬ 
ative inactivity could well prove a lia¬ 
bility; it could affect his concentration. 

Rose, 35, and Morgan, 33, are the vet¬ 
erans of the group. The junior member. 
Brett. 23, is, naturally enough, the least 
nonchalant, the least successful at hid¬ 
ing his eagerness for the title. “I try not 
to notice my average, but of course I 
know it,” he says. “1 try not to think 
about it. Then I come up to the plate 
here in K.C. and there it is, in giant num¬ 
bers on the scoreboard—‘Brett .333.’ 
There’s no way I can’t notice it.” 

When the calculators stopped flashing 
Sunday, the contestants stood: McRae 
.335, Brett .331, Carew .326, Bostock 
,325; Griffey .339, Madlock .336, Mad¬ 
dox .330, Rose .326. Morgan .324. 

Yes, George, it would take a heap of 
false modesty not to notice. end 
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ON AN OLD MOVIE LOT, 
DONNA WAS PRIMA 


Over the same territory where Gary Cooper shot Frank Miller dead, Donna Caponi 
Young gunned down her rivals to win The Carlton and $35,000 by Sarah Pileggi 



Playing on her home course in front of friends, Young took the lead after two rounds—and was gone 


Question: What do National Velvet , 
Stalag 17, High Noon and the richest 
tournament in the history of women’s 
golf have in common? 

Answer: Three thousand acres of 
brush-covered hills and dusty canyons 
in the western reaches of California’s 
San Fernando Valley known as the 
Warner Ranch, that’s what. 

For three decades the Warner Ranch was 
rented to movie companies which trans¬ 
formed its arid landscape into whatever 
the script at hand called for, be it Eng¬ 
land, Nazi Germany or the Old West. In 
the 1950s, when the movie moguls moved 
out, the bulldozers rolled in and the old 
Warner Ranch became Calabasas Park, 
a real-estate development with a Robert 
Trent Jones golf course that last week 
was the site of The Carlton, a new tour¬ 
nament on the LPGA tour worth $205.- 


000. And that, sports fans, is more money 
than female athletes have ever competed 
for. 

Donna Caponi Young, whose home 
is in the San Fernando Valley and whose 
husband Ken runs the pro shop at Ca¬ 
labasas, put her knowledge of the mys¬ 
teries of the big, fast greens to work and 
walked away with the tournament and 
the $35,000 first prize, more money than 
she has won in nine of her 12 years on 
the tour. On Friday, after two rounds of 
69. she was six under par and held a four- 
stroke lead. Although she shot a 72 on 
Saturday, she nonetheless increased her 
lead to five as challengers failed to ma¬ 
terialize and on Sunday another 72 gave 
her victory by five strokes. Judy Rankin 
and Jane Blalock tied for second. 

There was one moment on Saturday 
when it looked as if someone might chal¬ 
lenge Young. Sandra Palmer began her 


round six strokes back but by the 18th 
she had reduced the margin to three. 
There, facing a 170-yard second shot into 
the wind to carry the water. Palmer chose 
to lay up with a seven-iron. She then 
pulled her third shot into thick grass a 
few inches off the green, hit a poor chip 
less than halfway to the pin and wound 
up with a bogey 6. Young, playing just be¬ 
hind, went for the green for the third 
day in a row, and for the third day in a 
row was rewarded with a birdie. 

The two-stroke swing on the last hole 
on Saturday turned Sunday’s final round 
into a virtual walkover. Although Young 
insisted, “It’s tough to have a big lead— 
you don’t know whether to charge or pro¬ 
tect it,” Palmer and several dozen other 
players would gladly have been faced 
with her dilemma. 

Young’s first victory was the U.S. 
Open in 1969, her fifth year on the tour. 
She won the Open again the next year 
to become the only player besides Mick¬ 
ey Wright and Susie Beming to have won 
two in a row. In those days she was a 180- 
pound brunette. Now she is a 138-pound 
blonde and having a lot more fun. Three 
weeks ago she launched into a program 
of positive visual thinking called Power 
Golf. Her victory the very next week in 
the Portland Golf Classic may have been 
a coincidence, but no one is likely to con¬ 
vince her of that now. Her two straight 
winning weeks have earned her more 
than $41,000, which is only slightly less 
than she won all last year, and that was 
her best year ever. 

“Every time I hit a bad shot I do this.” 
she says, and she touches her right thumb 
and first two fingers together. “Then I vi¬ 
sualize the good shot I should have hit 
so that when it’s time to hit the next shot 
I have replaced the bad shot with a pos¬ 
itive attitude. It’s as if I had just hit a 
good shot.” Her level of concentration 
throughout The Carlton was extraordi¬ 
nary. considering she was playing in front 
of hundreds of friends and family, all of 
whom wanted at least to say hello. 

“I’m all right,” she said when some¬ 
one remarked that she seemed dazed 
after the third round. “I’m concentrating 
and haven’t come out of it yet.” 

Far more significant than the prize 
money at The Carlton (which, after all, 
was only $20,000 more than the LPGA’s 
rich uncle, David R. Foster of Colgate- 
Palmolive, had put up for the Dinah 
Shore tournament a few years ago) was 
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the fact that another corporate giant had 
entered the LPGA picture. It was a har¬ 
binger of good times for the tour and 
good times are long overdue in women’s 
golf. 

The tour’s yearly prize money exceed¬ 
ed the SI million mark in 1972, yet by 
1975. when 37-year-old Ray Volpe was 
hired to oversee a wholesale renovation 
of the 26-year-old organization, LPGA 
prize money was still nowhere near $2 
million. Its treasury, thanks to some 
messy and unsuccessful litigation with 
Jane Blalock, was in the red. The golf¬ 
ers, who had endured hard work and un¬ 
fulfilled promises for years, had to watch 
women’s tennis take off under what, from 
(heir angle, looked like spontaneous com¬ 
bustion. while they, in spite of the ef¬ 
forts of such people as Carol Mann, 
seemed to be at a standstill. 

That they had even reached $1 mil¬ 
lion was largely the result of Colgate’s 
lavish investment in golf, and in spite of 
their gratitude to Foster, the players were 
convinced that he had frightened away 
other corporate sponsors, perhaps per¬ 
manently. Once he retired, they feared, 
Colgate might withdraw, leaving them 
back at Go. 

Enter Volpe, a veteran of seven years 
with the Doyle. Dane. Bcrnbach adver¬ 
tising agency and four years as vice-pres¬ 
ident of marketing for the National 
Hockey League. Volpe speaks the lan¬ 
guage of money, marketing and Madi¬ 
son Avenue, and he has made believers 
of all but the most skeptical veterans. 
“The name of the game is merchandis¬ 
ing.” says Carol Mann. “He walks on 
water as far as 1 'm concerned.” says Don¬ 
na Young. 

Volpe. with the aid of a young staff 
he enticed away from the NHL and the 
Virginia Slims tour, raised the prize mon¬ 
ey from SI.4 million in 1975 to S2.8 mil¬ 
lion. and as a result all of the leading 
players are earning more. Judy Rankin 
became the first woman golfer to top 
$100,000—her second last week, worth 
S19.300. gave her S138.734 for the year- 
while Palmer has v/on S86.I94 and Jo¬ 
anne Carner S86.908. Volpe anticipates 
more than S3.2 million in prize money 
in 1977. He acquired new tournaments 
this year in three of the country’s big¬ 
gest population centers—New York. Los 
Angeles and Cleveland—and next year 
will add San Francisco. Rochester and 
Detroit to the tour. In 1976 the tour in¬ 


cluded eight events worth $ 100.000. Next 
year there will be at least 10. NBC will 
televise the Ladies Masters in April and 
the LPGA Championship in June: the 
networks will now be televising five tour 
events. Out of nerve and thin air. Volpe 
created the Mixed Team Championship 
(the Palmers, Arnold and Sandra, are one 
pairing) which will take place in Decem¬ 
ber at Dora I in Miami, sponsored by 
Pepsi-Cola and the—hold on- -Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ 
International Union. He has persuaded 
PBS. the Public Broadcasting System, to 
televise it and two or three other 1977 
events as well. 

Further. Volpe has created an in-house 
marketing and advertising agency called 
People & Properties. Inc., run by Tony 
Andrea, 31. also out of DDB by the NHL. 
and Edd Griles. 30. which offers inex¬ 
perienced tournament sponsors “full ser¬ 
vicing." for a fee. The Carlton, a tour¬ 
nament so classy it provided the players 
with buckets of new Titleist balls on the 


practice range, was a sample of P&P’s 
work. “We figure that if we give our spon¬ 
sors 100% to 150% of what they expect, 
we will build a strong organization,” says 
Andrea. 

“The golf industry is dumb! Dumb'.." 
Volpe mutters. "They have intimidated 
women and children right out of the 
game. Where will golfers come from if 
children don't play? It's a perfect family 
game. Where else can a father spend four 
hours with a son? It's healthy for clubs, 
healthy for families. That's one reason I 
pushed the mixed team event—men and 
women playing together." 

Perhaps, when you think about it, 
prophets and visionaries are just adver¬ 
tising men with long beards. The gleam 
in the eye is the same. “1 represent the or¬ 
ganization." says Volpe. “Players come 
and go. The organization remains. I rep¬ 
resent Babe Zaharias and the future. The 
players are now.” 

At Calabasas it seemed as if the fu¬ 
ture had arrived. end 


While she didn '/ win at Calabasas. it should be pointed out that Rankin has earned a record S138.734. 









The Terps' head coach, Jerry Claiborne, finally has things the way he likes them—in harmony. 


RISING HIGH 
ON THE 
HIT 
PARADE 


Maryland is moving up in the charts as other 
major teams face the music and fiercer foes 

by Edwin Shrake 


J erry Claiborne was born to be a 
coach. Growing up the next to young¬ 
est of nine kids in rural Kentucky. Jerry 
took right to the notion that a family 
ought to be organized. You had to get it 
straight who would chop the weeds, who 
would milk the cows even if it was snow¬ 
ing in the black of the morning. With a 
crowd of folks in the house and a daddy 
usually off working as a country cop, 
which is a profession that can get per¬ 
sonal and serious in a hurry and doesn’t 
pay much, you didn't have time to argue 
about motivation in any abstract sort of 
way. 

When Jerry Claiborne was hired to 
be the football coach at the University 
of Maryland four years ago. he walked 
into a deal where the crops had not been 
paying off for a long while. Some good 


men. successful at other places, had failed 
at the job for one reason or another. The 
football program was a mess. A fan could 
rise rattling splinters from a wood bench 
at Byrd Stadium. There were more peo¬ 
ple looking at stuffed ducks in the nat¬ 
ural sciences exhibit on a Saturday af¬ 
ternoon than there were gazing down at 
the action in the grassy bowl sunk in the 
earth behind the basketball field house. 

In Claiborne’s first season at Mary¬ 
land. the football team turned around 
from seven straight years of losing to a 
5-5-1 record. In the next three seasons 
Maryland won two Atlantic Coast Con¬ 
ference championships and went to three 
bowl games. This year Maryland is un¬ 
defeated and. as eight of the 11 teams 
ranked above the Terrapins at the sea¬ 
son’s start have lost or been tied, Mary¬ 


land has moved up and up, ever higher 
in the Top 10. Its strength to a consid¬ 
erable degree lies in the weakness of its 
opponents (among them, Richmond, 
West Virginia and Wake Forest). Last 
week while Maryland was plundering 
lowly Syracuse 42-28, second-ranked 
Ohio State was upset by Missouri (page 
52). Georgia, also ranked above Mary¬ 
land, could be the next to fall in the rat¬ 
ings. for surely its opponent this week. 
Alabama, is a sterner foe than Villano- 
va, which Maryland meets at home. 

Claiborne admits there are certain 
dates on the schedule that might tend to 
put his players to sleep. “This schedule 
was made years ago," he says. “We’re 
shopping for games with the Big Eight, 
the Big Ten, the biggest we can gel. But 
our guys had better believe anybody can 
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jump up and knock us off. We can’t al¬ 
low this Top 10 stuff to go to our heads." 

Claiborne’s special talents are organi¬ 
zation, motivation and hard work. His 
blue Chrysler is parked in front of his of¬ 
fice from early morning well into dark of 
night. As he did as a boy, Claiborne 
works zealously and urges everyone 
around him to do the same, lest another 
Great Depression should fall across the 
land. 

So it is no longer necessary for a gray¬ 
haired, red-faced Maryland alum to lift 
his right hand to the left breast pocket 
of his blazer and mention Jim Tatum or 
Bear Bryant or other Maryland football 
heroes of the past. The glory days are all 
at once no mere faded memory. 

The resurrection of University of 
Maryland athletics began in 1969 when 
Jim Kehoe. the track coach, took over 
as athletic director. Kehoe, who did an 
extraordinary leap from private to lieu¬ 
tenant colonel in the 81st Infantry in the 
Pacific in World War II, hired Lefty Drie- 
sell as basketball coach and Bud Beard- 
more as lacrosse coach. Maryland soon 
became a winner in those sports again, 
kept on winning in track and field and 
came to the fore in less reported games 
like women’s basketball. Football, how¬ 
ever, continued to flounder until Jerry 
Claiborne proposed his name for the job 
in early 1972. 

Claiborne had some strange ideas. For 
example, he thought that how a person 
carried on in private reflected how he 
would perform before a multitude, and 
he thought the Russians knew better than 
anyone how to build strength and speed. 
You could learn to run fast like the Rus¬ 
sians by running downhill while leaning 
forward—the leg motors would speed to¬ 
ward their potential and the brain motor 
would not get in the way. Claiborne 
thought lifting free-standing weights, as 
the Russians did, created more muscle 
power than isometrics or elaborate ma¬ 
chines. Furthermore. Claiborne thought 
contemplation of the act—a brain pic¬ 
ture of the right way to do it just before 
you do it—would help you bring off the 
act correctly. 

The barbells for football players at 
Maryland used to lie on the concrete at 
one end of Byrd Stadium. You could lift 
them if you wanted to, if it wasn’t cold 
continued 



Syracuse rarely stopped Atkins, as his 215 yards rushing led the Terps to a 42-28 win. 
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or raining. To see football game films, 
the players had to go to the zoology build¬ 
ing. It had a room big enough. The quick¬ 
est shower after practice was a garden 
hose stuck through the window, 

A better program would cost money. 
Kehoe hired an old friend. Colonel Tom 
Fields, to head the Terrapin Club. In 
1969 the club donated $30,000 to Mary¬ 
land athletics. This year the goal is $700,- 
000. Maryland has 105 players on foot¬ 
ball scholarships at a cost of more than 
$350,000 a year. Seven seasons ago there 
were 290 contributors to the Terrapin 
Club. Now there are 1.650, less than half 
of them Maryland alumni. Football play¬ 
ers and coaches have a new building that 
includes weight and meeting rooms and 
a dressing room with piped-in music. 
One practice field has an artificial green 
carpet that is used in wet weather or in 
preparation for games on the vile stuff 
(Byrd Stadium has a field of grass that 
by next year will be solid Bermuda). 

Kehoe had the splintered wooden 
benches covered in plastic and alumi¬ 
num, and he had the stadium painted to 
make it a bright place to sit and enjoy. 


Byrd looks like a college football stadi¬ 
um now. curled in a hollow below El- 
licott Hall, where the football players live. 
To say that Byrd looks like a college foot¬ 
ball stadium means that it does not bru¬ 
talize the campus. At the Universities of 
Texas and Nebraska, and many others, 
the football plants stand like factories 
above company towns. Byrd fits in with 
the red brick and white trim of the older 
buildings. But it will hold 59.000 people, 
and there are only two open dates on 
the Maryland home schedule until 1990. 

Below the stadium and off to one 
side are the football building and the 
practice fields. On a portable tower 50 
feet above the practice fields ycu can 
find Jerry Claiborne on weekday after¬ 
noons. He will be wearing a red outfit 
and will have a bullhorn at his lips. He 
will be watching practices on at least 
two of the fields. Every few minutes 
the bullhorn will blare words of advice. 
Claiborne is up on that five-story-high 
tower by himself. Watching. 

Claiborne keeps a good Baptist eye on 
the players. On Wednesday nights at 
about nine, he appears at Ellicoti Hall. 


Pressured by Tack/e Ralph Fisher (71) and Maryland delenders, Ron Farneski had three interceptions. 


He goes straight to the top two floors. 
On the lower floors a resident may en¬ 
tertain a visitor of a different sex. None 
of that business on the top two floors. Ex¬ 
cept for the very few that are married, 
the football players live in isolation. On 
Wednesday nights at about eight they 
scrape the debris out of their rooms and 
load it up for the dump. They don’t want 
Claiborne to see any trash. Claiborne 
does not come in with white gloves and 
a Marine master sergeant but he does 
come in looking around. His theory is if 
you've got a trashy room you’ve prob¬ 
ably got a trashy life. And if you're trashy, 
you won’t be on the first team. 

The same thing goes for face and head 
hairs. You can look like a werewolf from 
January until the end of August. But 
there will be no werewolves on the first 
team come September. The players don’t 
complain about it much. They buy Clai¬ 
borne’s rules because his teams have been 
winners. "I guess he’s trying to make all 
of us a little like himself." says Defen¬ 
sive Back Ken Roy. "He’s a Southern 
gentleman and he’s happy being one. He 
must figure we can be as happy as he is 
if we do the same things." 

Claiborne is 48, keeps his sideburns 
clipped to the tops of his ears, metic¬ 
ulously follows printed schedules, has 
been seen watching game films at 4:30 
a.m. Sunday and confesses to being a 
workaholic. During the season he tries 
to have dinner with his wife Faye at home 
on Wednesdays and at a restaurant on 
Thursdays. A couple of years ago Clai¬ 
borne was quoted as complaining that 
Faye left her shoes lying around the bed¬ 
room in a disorderly fashion. When he 
got home that night, Faye and their 
youngest daughter. Eileen, had strewn 
the house with shoes. 

Claiborne’s success at Maryland is 
based on the confidence he has instilled. 
"The winning altitude was the main thing 
I brought." he says. “There were some 
good athletes here. But they were wor¬ 
ried that a mistake might beat them, rath¬ 
er than thinking they were going to make 
something good happen that would win. 
If we’d really had the winning attitude, 
we’d have beaten Alabama. Florida, 
Penn State. Then we did beat Florida in 
the Gator Bowl [13-0] last December, 
and I think that got us over the hump.” 

Since he has been at Maryland, Clai¬ 
borne has passed out to each freshman 
football player a copy of the book Psy¬ 
cho-Cybernetics by Dr. Maxwell Maltz. 

continued 






The SEAGRAM S GIN 
Naked Martini. 

Forget the vermouth. Just pour the perfect martini gin over the rocks. 


Seagram Distillers Co., N.Y.C. 86/80 Proof. Distilled Dry Gin. Distilled from American Grain. 

















LESS 

OVERHANG, 

FRONT 


MORE MANAGEABLE IN CITY TRAFFIC 


IMPROVE THE 
AERODYNAMICS 


MORE EFFICIENT 
OVERALL 


*EPA estimates: 22 mpg highway, 17 mpg city, with new standard Six, auto, trans. and 
2.73 axle. Actual mileage may vary depending on the type of driving you do. your 
driving habits, your car's condition and available equipment. In California. EPA mileage 
figures are lower. 


MORE HEAD ROOM 


MORE ^ 
MILEAGE* 


MAINTAIN “BIG CAR" RIPE 


Why we totally redesigned 


The handwriting was on 
the wall. 

It clearly said that the time 
had come for a new kind of 
six-passenger car, one that 
would be more efficient in its 
use of this earth's precious 
space and fuel, yet still 


provide the kind of creature 
comfort you've come to know 
and love in full-size Chevys 
of the past. 

That's a tall order. 

But you've come to the 
right place. 

Because now. after almost 


three years in the making, 
The New Chevrolet is here. 
And by starting from scratch 
with a whole new design, 
we've managed to make 
The New Chevrolet more 
efficient in almost every way 
than last year's Impala/ 













MORE CORROSION PROTECTION 



Americas favorite car. 


Caprice. Yet it has not less 
but more head room inside, 
more leg room for the people 
who sit in back, and more 
trunk room for all the things 
you take along. 

The New Chevrolet is a 
comfortable and quiet car to 


ride in. yet more manage¬ 
able in tight traffic and 
parking situations. 

The New Chevrolet: Its 
new efficiency and common 
sense make it right for the 
times. Its beauty, spacious¬ 
ness and comfort make it 


right for the people. 

Turn the page, America. 
The best is yet to come. 















The New 













Introducing Matched Components. 
It’s Hi-Fi without the hassle. 


“Do these speakers go with this receiver?” 
“How do you plug 'em together?” “8 or 4 Ohm 
impedance?” "What phono cartridge 
should I use?” 

Instead of all this confusion and a 
price tag that sounds like a second 
mortgage, now there’s Panasonic 
Matched Components. Six high-fidelity 
components that are all compatible. 

In any combination. 

Choose from two FM/AM/FM stereo 
receivers. The RA-6100. And the RA-6600 
with a built-in 8-track player/recorder. Ar 

Both with 12 watts per channel, minimum 
RMS, into 8 ohms from 40Hz to 20kHz. With no 


more than 0.8% total harmonic distortion. 
it There are two turntables. Both deluxe. One 

even has a servo-controlled DC motor. 

«' Which in plain English means, plain terrific. 

- And both speaker systems are one 

'Oy /-»£ step beyond terrific. They're Thrusters" 

«*¥ 'O' Each with a highly efficient woofer 

, T V and tweeter. But what makes 

W0 Thrusters so special is an extra 

— speaker cone (our engineers call it 

V ‘”v. “vibra-cone”). For a powerful thrust 
Thrusters, of bass, so important in today’s music. 

An extra speaker cone Matched Components. Component 


for a powerful 
thrust of bass. 


styling. Component sound. 
Without the hassle. 


The RA-6600 FM/AM/FM stereo receiver with 
built-in 8 track. RD-3600 1 2" automatic-return 
turntable with magnetic cartridge 
and dust cover. And SB-1600 2-way 
Thrusters speakers featuring a I 7 

10" woofer and a 10 " “vibra-cone.” 

All cabinetry is simulated wood grain. I * 






THE HIT PARADE continued 

Blanion Collier used to urge the Cleve¬ 
land Browns to read that book. If you 
were a guard you would picture in your 
mind wheeling smartly out, churning past 
the tackle and wiping out the cornerback. 
Then you would do it in real life just as 
you imagined it. Some of the Maryland 
players have never read the book, but 
others claim it has power. “It’s uncan¬ 
ny.” says Fullback Tim Wilson. “You vi¬ 
sualize throwing a block. Then in the 
game you throw it. It’s like a dream.” 

Claiborne picked up his notion that 
football players ought to lift weights from 
Alvin Roy, who started doing weight pro¬ 
grams for Louisiana high schools and 
went on to introduce them in the pros. 
The prime living example of what a 
weight program can do is Randy While, 
who was a No. 1 draft choice of the Dal¬ 
las Cowboys. White came to Maryland 
as a fairly ordinary 212-pound freshman 
who could bench-press no more than 260 
pounds and could run the 40 in 4.9. When 
he graduated as everybody’s All-Amer¬ 
ica and the Outland Trophy winner. 
White was 251, could bench-press 460. 
could whistle the 40 in 4.6 and seldom 
faced a team that would venture a ball¬ 
carrier in his direction. 

Many of the Maryland players now 
hang around the weight room for hours, 
huffing, grunting, pushing, lifting, doing 
“curls for the girls.” The pervading opin¬ 
ion is that a first-teamer who does not 
lift all the weights he can will discover 
himself muscled aside, perhaps even fall¬ 
ing so low that he must take part in the 
“Alamo.” a Wednesday scrimmage for 
players who are not up to playing in the 
Saturday game. 

Claiborne was a defensive back for 
Bear Bryant at Kentucky and an as¬ 
sistant coach for Bryant at Kentucky. 
Texas A&M and Alabama, as well as 
working for Frank Broyles at Missouri 
and Eddie Crowder at Colorado. For 
10 years he was head coach at Virginia 
Tech. “There's really no comparison in 
the strength of football players now, with 
the weight programs, and 20 years ago,” 
Claiborne says. “Players are much 
stronger. That’s one reason for all the 
injuries. You take a big powerful fast 
guy with his muscles hard from weights, 
and put him running full speed on ar¬ 
tificial turf, and have him hit a guy like 
himself, and you truly have a blow 
passed.” 

So weight lifting has become at Mary¬ 
land, at least in the mind, a matter of self- 

continued 
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How do you spot a great motel? 
American Express knows two signs 
to look for. 



The American Express Card. Don’t leave home 


Look for the signs of Master Hosts 
Inns and Red Carpet Inns. 

They’re in over 200 locations so 
finding one is easy. 

Reserving a room is easy, too. 
Master Hosts Inns and Red Carpet 
Inns all share the same toll-free 
number, 800-323-4444. 

They also share the same friendly 
hospitality.The same rigidly high 
standards. And the same full line of 
helpful services. 

There’s one thing, however, they 
don’t have in common. Their uncom¬ 
mon personalities. No two Master 
Hosts Inns or Red Carpet Inns are 
exactly alike. So when you go from 
one to another, your room is never a 


carbon copy of the one before. 

Next time you go on the road get 
on the phone first. Call 800-323- 
4444 for Master Hosts Inns and Red 
Carpet Inns reservations. And don’t 
forget the American Express* Card. 
They’ll give it the red 
carpet treatment. 
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”1 believe in love. 

Beauty. Honor. 
Compassion. Justice. 
And Early Tunes!’ 


"Not necessarily in that order” 



Kentucky ■'* 
Straight Bourbon' 
Whisky 


Early Times.To know us is to love us. 


a “Juicemobiles 
are for young 

- O.J. Simpson 



“These newjuicemobiles from Spot-bilt were designed to 
look and work like the moulded cleat shoes I wear. Except 
they were designed to be used for a lot more than just foot¬ 
ball. Like baseball, softball, soccer and other grass games. 
They’re also designed to sell at a price kids and parents can 
afford. And with every pair there’s a coupon 
offer on a Juice T shirt Ask your Spot-bilt 
dealer for Juicemobiles. 

In sizes from 1 to 10.” 


HYDE* 6pot-bil.t 


HYDE Spot-bilt. 432 Columbia Street. Cambridge. MA 02141 


preservation. But it doesn't guarantee 
survival. A week before this year’s open¬ 
ing game. Quarterback Larry Dick, who 
had started and played most of the Ga¬ 
tor Bowl before missing spring practice 
for a knee operation, was tackled in a 
scrimmage and fell on his right elbow. 
He arose with an ailment that is known 
to millions as “tennis elbow” and has not 
played so far this year. 

That left the quarterback job open for 
Mark Manges (pronounced man-guess), 
who was the starter at the beginning of 
the 1975 season, got hurt and lost his po¬ 
sition to Dick. The two of them spent 
most of last year replacing each other 
and were running even this fall until 
Dick’s right arm went lame. 

“Mark has been outstanding since 
then,” Claiborne says. “He’s a little big¬ 
ger [6' 3", 2201 and stronger than Larry. 
They’re both good throwers and good 
leaders. When Larry gets well, we’ll have 
two fine quarterbacks again.” 

Manges finds that kind of talk discon¬ 
certing. but it is typical of his coach, 
whom the Terps refer to as “The Bone” 
because he is such a hard, demanding 
man. Manges is something else—casual 
and headstrong. He dislikes the way he 
and Dick are shuffled. ”1 came here with 
a lot of confidence.” he says. “I’ve been 
first-string ever since I played football. 
So has Larry. So we don’t joke about 
this. My confidence suffers if I don’t know 
whether I’m starting or not.” 

With Dick's right arm in a sling, there 
was no question about it last Saturday 
as Maryland took its now lofty position— 
eighth in the nation, first time in the Top 
10 in 20 years—up to Syracuse as an 18- 
point favorite. Syracuse had already lost 
to Bowling Green and Iowa, and Coach 
I rank Maloney had described his team 
as playing “some of the worst football in 
the country.” 

Sophomore Tailback Steve Atkins, a 
6-foot 225-pounder who may become 
the best runner in Terp history before 
he is through, scored the first Maryland 
touchdown, taking the ball in from the 
one after a fumbled punt. Then Atkins’ 
favorite blocker, the 215-pound Wilson, 
scored from the one and Maryland looked 
well on its way to another smashing vic¬ 
tory. “I hope we are not going to take 
Syracuse too lightly.” Manges had said. 
It appeared that would not be possible. 

But Syracuse Quarterback Bill Hurley 
came back with a running show of his 
own to move the ball to the Maryland 
continued 
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Taste 

Science 

Succeeds. 


'Enriched Flavor breakthrough brings 
unprecedented taste to low tar smoking. 


By “cracking" cigarette 
smoke down into separate 
ingredients, researchers at 
Philip Morris discovered very 
special “key” flavor units that 
deliver taste way out of 
proportion to tar. 

The discovery is called 
‘Enriched Flavor.’ 

The cigarette packed with 
‘Enriched Flavor' tobacco is 
MERIT. At 9 mg., one of the 
lowest tar levels in smoking 
today. 

Yet, MERIT actually packs 
the taste of cigarettes having 
more tar. 

Up to 60% more tar. 

© Philip Morri, Inc. 1976 

9mg.' J tar." 0.7 mg. nicotine an. per cigarette by FTC Method. 

Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


If you smoke, you'll be 
interested. 

Tests Verify Taste 
9 mg. tar MERIT was taste- 
tested against five current 
leading low tar cigarettes 
ranging from 11 mg. to 15 mg. 
tar. 

Thousands of smokers were 
tested. The majority reported 
that even if the cigarette 
tested had up to 60% more tar 
than MERIT, MERIT delivered 
as much—or more—taste. 

You’ve been smoking “low 
tar, good taste” claims long 
enough. 

Now smoke the cigarette. 

MERIT 



LOW TAR- ENRICHED FLAVOR' 









The battery that powers your 
watch can also ruin it. 

If the battery in your electric or electronic watch ever leaked, it 

could damage the watch internally. To help prevent 
leakage, every watch battery made by Union Carbide 
is sealed in a unique and patented way: by radially 
compressing a resilient gasket (1) between the cell 
top (2) and outer metal container (3). “Eveready” 
was the first battery maker to use this effective 
method for preventing leakage. Ask the U. S. 
Government. They granted us Patent No. 3,069,489. 

Do you have a working flashlight 
in your car?...in your home? 

Remember the night the car had a flat and you couldn’t 
see to change the tire because you didn’t have a working 
flashlight? And remember when the lights went out last 
year? Did you have to play with matches? Okay, maybe 
these incidents didn’t happen to you. But they could 
have. So don’t take chances. Get this double economy 
flashlight-and-batteries offer today at your participating 
“Eveready” retailer. The price is right! 


“I’m a quarterback who got a dollar back when I bought a pack of 

“Eveready” Heavy Duty Batteries.” You can, too! 
Just mail in one of these specially marked multi¬ 
packs of 9-volt or “AA” “Eveready” Heavy Duty 
Batteries. For calculators and other heavy-duty 
uses, they give you a lot more power than ordinary 
flashlight batteries. So buy a pack and get a dollar 
back from “Eveready.” For details, see a partici¬ 
pating “Eveready” battery retailer. 


Eveready 
wants you 
to know 


UNION 

CARBIDE 
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16. Freshman Ron Farneski entered for 
one play and threw a touchdown pass. 
Playing with a strained right wrist, At¬ 
kins fumbled on the next series, and Hur¬ 
ley wriggled into the end zone from five 
yards out. Suddenly the score was 14-14. 

Manges, facing a surprisingly tough 
Syracuse pass rush, found Vince Kinney 
for a 29-yard touchdown pass, and at 
halftime the Terps stood seven points up. 
Maryland did not score in the third 
quarter but managed two quick touch¬ 
downs in the fourth on an interception 
return by John Stanford and an 11-yard 
run by Atkins. 

But Syracuse fought back, striking for 
two scores on runs by Bob Avery. With 
the score 35-28 and a little less than four 
minutes to play, Atkins, who has rushed 
for 517 yards in Maryland’s first three 
games, tried a counter-play. Syracuse 
linemen grabbed for the ball, but Atkins 
pulled away and dashed 76 yards to put 
Maryland safely out front 42-28. In all, 
Atkins gained 215 yards on 29 carries, 
breaking the single-game school record. 

Back at his home in Maryland that 
night, Claiborne paced nervously, pick¬ 
ing things up and putting them down. 
He sleeps like a lumberjack the night be¬ 
fore a game, but the night after he jan¬ 
gles and frets and sometimes must resort 
to sleeping pills. “We were not ready,” 
he said. “Our minds were not right. We 
can’t afford any more games like this.” 

Life surely would have been easier for 
Claiborne if in 1946 he had followed the 
advice of his high school coach who told 
him to go into the air-conditioning busi¬ 
ness, but Jerry never wanted to do any¬ 
thing but coach. “I loved to teach and 
put things together,” he says. “I like to 
see things working in harmony.” 

At the moment, despite the ratings, 
the football team at Maryland is no bet¬ 
ter than second in the hearts of the uni¬ 
versity’s athletic fans. Maryland students 
for the most part do not live on campus. 
They travel to school from the crowded 
Washington-Baltimore area. The basket¬ 
ball team captured their fancy long be¬ 
fore the football team began to get in¬ 
teresting. “It’s great that we’re winners 
in basketball and the other sports,” Clai¬ 
borne says. “And now we’re winners in 
football, too. You can bet we’re not go¬ 
ing to quit working at it.” With a family 
like the one Claiborne has now, it keeps 
him hustling to be sure the weeds are 
chopped and the cows are milked, even 
on the blackest of mornings. end 



This new one 
is easy to own. 


If you want better pictures than you've 
been getting with your pocket camera 
but not a lot of hassle getting them, 
now there's a camera for you. 

Get your hands on a K-1000. It's 
the easy one. 

As easy as your pocket camera. 
You can grab and shoot with a 
K-1000 just like you do with your 
pocket camera. The built-in light 
meter makes it certain you'll get beau¬ 
tiful color. And you'll get all the picture 
you see in the viewfinder because you 
look right through the lens. 

Beautiful pictures without fuss. 

All you have to do is center a needle 
while you look through the viewfinder, 
focus and shoot 

Easy to own 

See your dealer and you'll be sur¬ 
prised at the reasonable price. The 


K-1000, newest member of the 
world's best-selling family of 35mm 
SLR cameras, is very affordable. Ask 
your dealer to show you the easy one 
... the affordable K-1000. Or if you 
need more information, send for a 
free full-color brochure that gives all 
the details on the K-1000. 


Yes. I want more information. 

Please send me your free full-color 
brochure. 

NAME___ ___ 

ADDRESS___ 

CITY__ 

STATE___ ZIP_ 

SEND TO: Honeywell Photographic, 
P.O. Box 22083, Dept 104-935 
Denver. Colorado 80222. 


Honeywell Photographic 








GETTING IN STEP WITH DAD 

Jim Shoulders appreciates that Marvin Paul is following in his footsteps 
but fusses at his only son’s heel-dragging pace by DOUGLAS S. LOONEY 


A n old cowboy. Casey Tibbs has not 
always been the luckiest financially. 
A friend says Tibbs “is the only guy in 
the world who could go into Fort Knox 
with a grain scoop and a gunnysack and 
come out with his wallet missing.” 

Money aside. Casey went through a 
variety of stages in his life. One had him 
firing blanks from a pistol. It seems Tibbs 
was in California with another cowboy, 
Jim Shoulders. Understand. Casey long 
led the sport of rodeo in color, but Shoul¬ 
ders is the alltime and forevermore lead¬ 
er in achievement, with 16 world cham¬ 
pionships. 

So ... Shoulders is on the telephone. 
Tibbs slips up on him and. in the con¬ 
fines of the phone booth, squeezes off a 
blank. At which Shoulders erupts, say¬ 
ing something like. “Goodness gracious, 
Casey. I'd appreciate it if you wouldn’t 
frighten me like that.” And Shoulders 
jabs Casey in the stomach with a knife. 

Then suddenly commiserating with 
Tibbs. Shoulders rushes his colleague to 
a hospital. But moments later, as the sto¬ 
ry is retold. Shoulders looks at his watch 
and says. “My God. Casey, I’m up on a 
bull.” And he bolts from the hospital to 
a rodeo arena, seldom to discuss the sub¬ 
ject again. Tibbs, now retired in South¬ 
ern California with nine world titles, re¬ 
fuses to discuss the episode at all. 

In fact, this story generally has been 
kept within the rodeo fraternity. That’s 
because Shoulders is a legend—seven 
times best in the world in bull riding, 
five times the all-round king, four times 
bareback bronc winner—and it wouldn’t 
do for word to circulate that The Leg¬ 
end was wont to perform stomach sur¬ 
gery on split-second notice. 

Shoulders’ wife Sharron remembers 
when she was in the ninth grade in Tul¬ 
sa, Okla. and met Jim. “He was supposed 
to be quite a rounder. You know, wick¬ 
ed and evil but”—we must pause here 
for her giggle—“I kind of liked it.” 

And he was wilder than mountain sce¬ 
nery. Says Sharron. “For our first date, 
he asked me to go horseback riding. 
When I got there. I found out he had ar¬ 
ranged for only one horse. And at the 
end of the date, he tried to kiss me. I 
jumped off that horse and went runnin’ 
in and told my grandmother that all those 
things I’d heard about Jim Shoulders 
were true.” Says Shoulders, “She was the 
dumbest girl I ever met.” Thus, true love 
was born. 

These stories are. of course, the stuff 
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of which legends are made. Shawn Da¬ 
vis, who has won the saddle bronc cham¬ 
pionship three times, says, “If there's a 
legend in rodeo, Jim’s it." But such tales 
tend to make Shoulders look like a bar¬ 
room brawler who should be kept 500 
feet from all women and children and 
most men. Not true. What the stories 
really demonstrate is Shoulders’ determi¬ 
nation that things should go the way he 
wants them to. 

Shoulders, who has been retired from 
rodeoing for more than a decade (his glo¬ 
ry years were 1955-59, when he won 12 
of his 16 titles), today presides over what 
nearly everyone agrees is The First Fam¬ 
ily of Rodeo. When you talk of rodeo 
families, you start and end with the 
Shoulderses of Henryetta. Okla. 

Jim raises rodeo stock and puis on ro¬ 
deos; Sharron and the girls (there are 
three) help at rodeos, doing everything 
from saddling horses to carrying flags to 
being rodeo secretaries to serving as 
mother confessors for troubled cowboys; 
son Marvin Paul rides bulls; a recently ac¬ 
quired son-in-law is a rodeo clown. 
Daughter Marcie. 15, says she knows why 
her parents stay together. “My dad's too 
messy and my mom’s too dingy. They 
really need each other.” 

It’s an Old West kind of family, a fam¬ 
ily with a lot of Jove in it. It’s all too 
corny for a soap opera. Over yonder, one 
of the Shoulders’ kids balks at the old 
man’s instructions. He bellows, "Don’t 
you doubt my word. If I tell you a chick¬ 
en can pull a wagon, get a harness.” 

The Shoulders’ family life is rodeo. 
And rodeo needs the family. For the sport 
is at an awkward point. In the public 
mind, it has no stars, except old guys 
like Tibbs and Freckles Brown. Bill Lin- 
derman is dead. Sure, there’s Larry 
Mahan, but despite his six all-round 
world championships, he has more of a 
yearning to make it big in Hollywood and 
in the clothing business than in the are¬ 
na. Two comers are Tom Ferguson, who 
has won a record $74,917 so far this 
year, and Leo Camarillo, who shared 
the all-round title with Ferguson last 
year. Says Camarillo, who has mixed 
blood, “When I mess up, it’s the Mex¬ 
ican coming out in me. When I do 
good, it’s the Indian." Camarillo has 
the oratorical flair; his talent flair awaits 
further evaluation. Ditto a flashy saddle 
bronc rider, Monty Henson. 

Oh, yes, there’s another possible for 
rodeo superstardom. His name; Shoul¬ 


ders. Only this time around the arena, 
it’s not Jim, but son Marvin Paul. 

Marvin Paul, there are people who say 
you ride those bulls as well as your dad 
did and that you could even be better. 
What do you think when you hear that? 
“I don’t believe them." 

At 25, Marvin Paul lives rather easily 
as the son of The Legend. “I’m not 
ashamed of being Jim Shoulders’ son," 
he says. And he senses that his Jasi name 
does open a few chutes for him with ro¬ 
deo people. 

There’s a problem: Marvin Paul may 
not want to be a star. He says, “I'd like 
to win at least one world title.” But Jim 
Shoulders isn't so sure. "It’s not an ob¬ 
session with Marvin Paul to be cham¬ 
pion. I fuss at him. but sometimes I think 
he don’t have enough ambition." 

Marvin Paul’s mother says, “I don’t 
think Marvin Paul has any desire to break 
his dad’s records. He takes time away 
from rodeo to do fun things, and that’s 
good. Jim never did that.” Predictably, 
it takes a sister—in this case, Jana, 19— 
to be roughest on Marvin Paul. "My dad 
is 10 times tougher than Marvin." she 
says. “Marvin is lazy. He doesn’t get up 
and he doesn’t help.” Candor is a Shoul¬ 
ders family trait. 


In discussions with scores of other ro¬ 
deo people, the word “lazy” does keep 
cropping up in talks about Marvin Paul. 
"I don’t give a flip what anybody says,” 
insists Marvin Paul, who really said flip. 
“I’m not goin’ to rodeos just to go to ro¬ 
deos. [There are some 600 pro rodeos 
this year; Marvin Paul plans to make 
about 80.] Look, if you’re cold and not 
winnin', that’s spendin’ money. If you're 
hot and winnin’, ihai’s caJJed makin' 
money. Got it?” Yes, sir. 

In the seven years Marvin Paul has 
been competing he has earned close to 
$100,000. His dad won $436,569 over 20 
years. These sums are not as impressive 
as they sound; expenses reduce them 
some 50%. 

Marvin Paul got married last year. His 
wife Liz, 20, says. “I always wanted to 
marry a cowboy. I always wanted to mar¬ 
ry a bull rider. I always wanted to marry 
the best.” Which means, she confesses, 
she had in mind Donnie Gay. currently 
the best bull rider in the country. When 
she met Marvin Paul, he didn’t say any¬ 
thing, she recalls, until she sat on his hat. 
Then he said one word, with which this 
page will not be soiled. 

“Marvin.” she says, "is an upright. all- 
American guy. But I’m going to travel 
continued 



When Marvin Paul is up. especially on a bull Jim supplied, fans wonder lor whom The Legend roots. 
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IN STEP WITH DAD continued 


with him. I mean I’m not stupid." Of 
her husband’s line of work. Liz says. 
“Bulls just flat scare me to death, but it 
doesn’t bother me for Marvin to mess 
with them." 

A bull-riding friend. John Davis, says 
of Marvin Paul, “He knows he'll never 
equal his dad.” Several years ago Mar¬ 
vin Paul rode Mighty Mouse, a bull 
owned by his father and never before rid¬ 
den. Those who witnessed the epic ride 
say it’s hard to know whose side Jim 
Shoulders was on. Make no mistake. Jim 
does love to see the bulls—especially his 
bulls—smooth over the cowboys. 

So the feeling lurks in many minds that 
should a spark of want-to ever be ignit¬ 
ed in Marvin Paul's head, he has ample 
seal-of-the-pants ability to make it big. 
Really big. 

This year’s performances, however, il¬ 
luminate Marvin Paul’s problem: he has 
won only a shade over $12,000 and. de¬ 
pending on the day, is either just in or 
just out of the top 15 money-winners. 
Only the first 15 in each event qualify 
for the National Finals Rodeo in Okla¬ 


homa City on Dec. 3-11. Nonetheless, 
Marvin Paul is still considered one of the 
best bull riders. So what happened? “He’s 
ridin’ fine,” says his mother. “But we 
can’t blast him out of the house to get 
him to rodeo. He likes to stay home and 
play with Elizabeth.” Jim Shoulders 
didn’t ever stay home to play. 

Of the three Shoulders girls, Marcie is 
the free spirit. She says her dad never 
wears socks that match because he won 
$13 on the first bull he ever rode—and 
he was wearing unmatched socks when 
he did it. It’s Marcie who tells the funny 
stories about the rats crawling in the Hen- 
ryetta movie theater: it’s Marcie who says 
the family moved from the ranch out¬ 
side of Henryetta to a town home a few 
years ago “after the floor fell out of the 
bedroom.” What about Marvin Paul? “I 
just hope he does good and doesn’t do 
anything too drastic to himself." 

Jana married Marvin Paul’s best 
friend, rodeo clown Bobby McAfee. How 
does Jana feel when her brother is rid¬ 
ing a bull owned by her father and her 
husband is the clown charged with keep¬ 


ing the critter from goring the rider? "1 
pray an awful lot.” 

Jamie. 28, is farthest removed from ro¬ 
deos. She married a schoolteacher "be¬ 
cause I like routine and you can’t gel 
more routine than a schoolteacher.” At 
a rodeo the other day she admitted. “My 
stomach knots up when Marvin Paul is 
fixin’ to be in a storm.” 

Since she’s the oldest, Jamie perhaps 
has the best insights into her dad. "He 
was so good,” she says, “because he had 
so many mouths to feed.” Life at the 
Shoulderses is not always bliss. Says Ja¬ 
mie, “I remember hearing my folks hav¬ 
ing a fight and Mom said. ‘I’m leaving.’ 
And Dad said. ‘Don’t let the doorknob 
hit you in the butt.’ ” 

Sharron Shoulders is everybody’s all¬ 
conference sweetheart. A friend, Liz Kes- 
ler of Missoula, Mont., says, “She’s sweet, 
smiling, perfectly groomed, sweet, con¬ 
genial, helpful, understanding, sweet, vi¬ 
vacious and sweet." Sharron loves 
church suppers, tapes the kids’ school 
paintings to the refrigerator door, copes 
with her husband and loves her role as a 
cheerleader for life. 

Often when Jim was oflT rodeoing, she 
was home with the children, and wicked 
stories reached her ears. Casey Tibbs 
once told her a wild episode supposedly 
concerning Jim and concluded, “Do you 
believe me?” Said Sharron, “Sure, that 
sounds just like him." Soon. Sharron 
says, "the time came when I knew I had 
to build a foundation for our life or lis¬ 
ten to the gossip. There are so many 
things I would do differently. But livin’ 
with Jim Shoulders isn’t one of them.” 

She hopes Marvin Paul “will do good 
so he’ll feel good.” But how about the 
years of quiet agony watching Jim ride 
bulls and other ornery animals, and now 
Marvin Paul, and with a grandson tod¬ 
dling and already loving the bulls? “Most¬ 
ly I’m just surprised when one of them 
falls off." Jim was injured significantly x 
times. We will let you fill in the blank. 
Any number over 100 will do. Mrs. El¬ 
len Shoulders of Tulsa says of her son’s 
competitive days, "I just sort of trailed 
along to pick up the pieces.” Harry 
Tompkins, seven times a world champ, 
says of Shoulders. “He was a hazard to 
himself when he started out.” Jim has 
long since tired of talking about his 
wrecks and now says, “Only thing was, 
once I skinned my finger. This 'un right 
here." Then he takes special delight in 
showing which one. 

continued 
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Daughter Marcie says Sharron and Jim need each other, and rodeoing needs the Shoulders dan. 
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The Zenith 584. 

Your ears will think you spent 
a lot more money. 


The Zenith 584 is a quality-built 
stereo system that sounds a lot more 
expensive than it actually is. 

One important reason is Zenith’s 
precision engineering. The Zenith 
584 holds total harmonic distortion to 
a low 1.0 '7r or less (power bandwidth 
100 to 10.000 Hz), and it delivers 2.5 
watts of power per channel (min. 
RMS) into 8 ohms. Thar*s a lot of per¬ 
formance for the money. 

Another important reason: the 
unique Zenith Allegro Tuned-Port 
Speaker System. 

Zenith Allegro speakers have a 
specially designed tuned port that frees 
the deep bass sounds many other 


speakers trap inside. They bring you 
clear, rich, natural sound. And they 
work so efficiently that comparable 
size air-suspension speakers need fully 
mice the amplifier power to equal 
Zenith’s overall sound performance. 

In addition, the AM/FM/Stereo 
FM Tuner-Amplifier delivers out¬ 
standing reception and selectivity, be¬ 
cause it has many of the advanced 
electronic features found in high- 
priced components. It has a Tuned RF 
Stage on FM, IC Stereo FM Multiplex 
Decoder, precision Vernier Tuning, 
Automatic Frequency Control and 
Uniband Dial-Scale Selector. 

To help assure you years of de¬ 


pendable performance, the Zenith 584 
has a precision automatic turntable. 
It features the famous Micro-Touch 
Tone Arm with Dual-Radius Dia¬ 
mond Stylus and Cue Control. 

If you want a quality-built stereo 
that sounds a lot more expensive than 
it actually is, Zenith has your stereo. 
The Zenith 584 — just one of the com¬ 
plete line of exciting Zenith Allegro 
sound systems, precision-engineered 
to please your ears and your budget. 
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Both of these decks are prettier than a painting, 
and so is the antique tin card case, Each card 
is a OK larger and thicker than normal—like 
those used on riverboats in the I890's. There's 
a black and a green deck—both with an antique 
gold "distillery design," The face cards are re¬ 
produced from 100-year-old artwork. So it's a 
real unusual set of cards for the serious player. 
Twin deck in antique case: $7.50. Postage included. 

Ba'nkAmarlcard or Moster 

I Tennessee residents add 6% lax..) 
send 25< to aoove address. 
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It's the lively new magazine 
from Time Incorporated. 

On sale wherever you buy 
magazines. 


Injury still dogs Jim Shoulders. This 
spring, while he was working his steers, 
his horse fell on him, breaking Jim’s leg 
in five places. As with all the previous 
hurts. Shoulders gives it the macho dis¬ 
miss. “You can’t stop somethin’ like this 
from hurtin’ but you can damn well not 
let it bother you.” Indeed, what is both¬ 
ering Shoulders more now is his induc¬ 
tion on Nov. 16 into the Oklahoma Hall 
of Fame. The honor doesn't stir Jim 
much, and when he was told he’d have 
to wear a white tie and tails, he was even 
less impressed. 

Marvin Paul already has spilled plen¬ 
ty of blood from coast to coast and broke 
a leg two years ago. If one of the Shoul- 
derses ever looks—or looked—injured, 
daughter Jamie says her mother “stands 
there sort of numb going berserk.” 

Sharron is anxious to tell how Marvin 
Paul, before he was married, gave her a 
refrigerator, stove, dishwasher and mi¬ 
crowave oven “because he loves me— 
and because he couldn't think of any¬ 
thing else to do with his money.” 

Jim Shoulders is hustling one of his 
trucks down the interstate toward Hen- 
ryetta. He’s quietly miffed because there 
are a lot of Them Old Bulls to be shoved 
around at the ranch and Marvin Paul de¬ 
cided it would be more to his advantage 
to stay in bed. 

But son-in-law Bobby McAfee is there 
to help, and as the miles slip by. The Leg¬ 
end is talking. Not chattering, talking. He 
waves at the Oklahoma landscape and 
promises, "When it has got its Sunday 
clothes on, it’s really somethin’.” Then 
he tells a story we’re not allowed to print 
here. He tells the punch line twice. When 
Shoulders is especially proud of a story, 
he tells the punch line twice. He's proud 
of most of his stories. 

The Legend is still a hardscrabble kind 
of guy. He’s not rich by any measure, al¬ 
though he owns some 4,000 acres of 
Oklahoma land. He sells and buys bulls 
and broncs, “Anything that has four legs 
and a tail.” says Sharron. (On one oc¬ 
casion another cowboy, unable to find 
Sharron, said, “Jim’s probably out sel- 
lin’ her right now. She'll bring a good 
price.”) Jim provides stock for rodeos, ar¬ 
ranges to get Mexican steers across the 
border, hauls hay and pipe. Most lucra¬ 
tive of all are his summer rodeo schools. 

Freckles Brown says, “Jim loves that 
dollar.” Shoulders snorts that “money 
can’t be everything. Health has to be 
somethin’, maybe 2%.” 


Once at the ranch. Shoulders is a real 
cowboy. The old ranch house is vacant, 
but a sign remains, don’t spit on the 

PORCH. WE AIN’T ALL THAT COUNTRY. 
Now Jim is a-hollerin’ at the bulls. Later 
he pauses to wipe his shirt. “One of Them 
Old Bulls did somethin’ on me. But that’s 
okay. It’s clean. It ain’t never been on 
the ground. It ain’t never been on the 
ground.” He works on through the day. 
explaining, “I believe a man has got to 
work or steal to live and I’m too big a 
coward to steal.” 

By a recent count. Jim's ranch is pop¬ 
ulated by 47 Mexican steers. 26 saddle 
horses, 187 bucking horses and 97 bulls. 
There’s also a key lying in the weeds to 
Room 61 of the Townsman Motel in Mi¬ 
ami, Okla., a broken thermometer in¬ 
scribed Ex-Lax and enough empty beer 
cans to indicate folks often need a thirst 
quencher thereabouts to make it through 
both the hot and cold of this dusty land. 

Shoulders is fiat-out honest in his an¬ 
swers ("Frankly, I think Marvin always 
liked his horses better than his mama”) 
until the talk turns to money. At which 
time Shoulders becomes so forgetful 
you’d think his mind, at age 48, had gone 
mushy. 

Shoulders avoids sentiment, especially 
when it involves his family, always when 
it involves friends. For some time an Aus¬ 
tralian cowboy. Grahame Fenton, lived 
with the Shoulderses. Sharron loaned 
Fenton one of Jim’s shirts to wear in a 
rodeo. Fenton fell off and limped over to 
Shoulders. “Jim,” he said, "I think my 
arm’s broke.” Said Jim. “If you tore my 
shirt. I’ll break your other damn arm.” 
Says Fenton, “The man who waits for 
Jim Shoulders to praise him better not 
hold his breath or he’ll suffocate.” 

With three of his four children mar¬ 
ried. Jim says he has learned something. 
“I thought the kids would leave home. 
Heck, every time I look up, they’re all 
sittin’ at my kitchen table eatin’ my 
groceries." 

Sometimes Jim will do little things to 
show Sharron he does love her. Like the 
time in New York when he locked her 
out of a hotel room. She had a difficult 
time retaining her dignity being as she 
was without benefit of clothes. “Some¬ 
times,” says Sharron, “you have a men¬ 
tal image of what you want your hus¬ 
band to be and sometimes you’re 
disappointed. But I’ll tell you the most 
important thing: there’s a lot of love in 
our house.” end 
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Americans long-distance small car. 


Once upon a time it seemed that the average small 
car was designed to go farther on a tank of gas 
than the average driver. 

We designed Volarl to be different... to be com¬ 
fortable enough to let you drive from, say. Pocatello 
to Amarillo without wishing you had flown. 

The reasons are largely visible: large doors, to 
make getting in and out easier. Large windows, to 
give you greater visual access to your surroundings. 
Large seats (in a choice of several soft, comfortable 
'^pftgurations). which you will appreciate more and 


more as the miles mount into the hundreds. 

Largely invisible, however, is the most comfort¬ 
ing of Volar£’s big ideas: the isolated transverse 
suspension. As radical as the name implies, the 
isolated transverse suspension imparts 
a smooth, comfortable ride, like big 
cars ... a ride you won't believe until 
you test drive it. 

Volar6, "The long-distance small car." 

You can buy or lease it as near as a product of 

your Chrysler-Plymouth dealer. cSSSratJon 
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VolarS Premier 
Station Wagon 


Volare Premier 
4-Door Sedan 
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RHOTOGRAPHS BY LANE STEWART 



NEW FLIES 
THAT ARE FIT 
TO BE TIED 


Inspired by new tools, new materials and species of fish that 
have been newly introduced in waters throughout the U.S., fly- 
tying freaks are devising novel patterns—like the Eelworm 
Streamer (left) and Damsel Wiggle Nymph (below)—that are 
just the ticket for bass, trout, salmon and denizens of the deep 








FIT TO BE TIED continued 


NOW HEAR THE LORD OF THE FLIES 


D ave Whitlock of Bartlesville, Okla. 

comes as close as anyone in this 
country to laying claim to the title of Lord 
of the Flies. Seven years ago, when he 
was 35. Whitlock took a gamble by quit¬ 
ting his job as a petroleum chemist for 
the U.S. Bureau of Mines to devote him¬ 
self to artificial flies. The patterns that 
he devised, such as Whitlock’s Sculpin. 
created so much excitement among the 
swelling ranks of flytiers that he no long¬ 
er ties commercially. Nowadays he is the 
fly-tying editor of Fly Fisherman mag¬ 
azine, contributes both articles and illus¬ 
trations to such books as Art Flick’s Mas¬ 
ter Fly-Tying Guide and Doug Swisher 
and Carl Richards’ Fly Fishing Strategy 
and holds fly-tying clinics in this coun¬ 
try and abroad. The U.S. Information 
Agency has twice sent Whitlock to Eu¬ 
rope to lecture on flies. 

Whitlock and I were co-editors of a 
new book. The Fly-Tyer’s Almanac , 
from which the flies shown here have 
been taken. The book is the first of a se¬ 
ries of almanacs that will appear every 
two years to note new patterns, mate¬ 
rials and techniques in a fast-changing 
field. The almanac is not for beginners 
but for the advanced fly freak. 

As Whitlock says, “Fly tying is in a 
new era, like the start of a new art move¬ 
ment. Five or 10 years ago, a flytier would 
just turn out standard patterns like the 
Black Gnat or the Quill Gordon. But now 
that’s changed. Tiers are beginning to 
think for themselves and devise new pat¬ 
terns to fit specific situations. There are 
obvious reasons for this, and travel is one. 
Very few persons now fish just home wa¬ 
ters. But even if they do. there are more 
species of fish to catch because of in¬ 
troductions. Here in Oklahoma, in ad- 


Clockw/se (from top right), the flies shown here 
are the Double Wing Sidewinder: Atkin s Pole Kat 
Mari-Boo; the brackish-water Shrimp; Whitlock's 
tie of the Matuka Streamer from New Zealand; 
Whitlock and Monahan's life-stage ties of the 
midge; Dan Blanton’s Needlefish Streamer fly. 


dition to largemouih bass. I can now fish 
for striped bass and brown trout. We're 
no longer strapped by tradition. Flytiers 
are using new tools and new materials 
and there is almost total acceptance of 
synthetics plus an upgrading of certain 
natural materials.” 

Whitlock tied the Eelworm Stream¬ 
er—shown on page 46—as the fly rod¬ 
der’s answer to the spin fisherman’s plas¬ 
tic worm. The shank of the hook is 
weighted with lead wire to get it down 
into the weeds, and the bead chain eyes, 
which add weight to the head, permit the 
streamer to be fished so that the six nar¬ 
row saddle hackles undulate enticingly 
through the water. Besides largemouths. 
the Eelworm has caught its share of pike, 
muskies, brown trout and striped bass. 

Another Whitlock tie is the Damsel 
Wiggle Nymph shown on page 47. The 
body is a half and half blend of beaver 
belly fur and Orion, a petroleum prod¬ 
uct softer than lamb’s wool. The legs are 
pheasant or partridge hackle tinted light 
olive, and the eyes, which add weight, 
are a pair of chained beads. The main 
trick is matching the seductive wiggle of 
the real-life nymph. To accomplish this. 
Whitlock hinges the rear half of the 
nymph to the front half with a loop of 
piano wire. “It turns on big trout like 
crazy,” he says. 

The concept of the Matuka Stream¬ 
er—shown on the opposite page—comes 
from New Zealand. The Matuka differs 
from the standard American streamer in 
that the wings are tied down along the 
top of the body to simulate the dorsal fin 
of a baitfish. Just as important, the wings 
and tail of the Matuka will not dogleg 
around the bend of the hook when the 
fly is cast. According to Whitlock, Ma- 
tukas are most effective when tied with 
thickly dubbed bodies. The pattern has 
proved itself with trout, black bass and 
various saltwater species. Indeed, Harry 
Darbee, the professional Catskill tier who 
is revered by Wall Street types for his or¬ 
thodox Atlantic salmon flies, has shocked 
the traditionalists by using his own ver- 


by ROBERT H. BOYLE 

sion of the Matuka for salmon in Nova 
Scotia. Darbee calls his pattern, which 
has a body of fluorescent orange chenille, 
“the Horrible Matuka." Darwin Atkin of 
Porterville, Calif, has surprised West 
Coast anglers by devising a line of steel- 
head flies, known as Mari-Boos, that are 
tied with marabou feathers that pulse in 
the current. 

Bill Monahan, a college student and 
protege of Swisher's and Richards’, de¬ 
vised the midge patterns shown at left. 
Midge fishing may call for an angler to 
use size-24 hooks—as small as the let¬ 
ters printed on this page. The ties shown 
represent the larval, pupal, adult and 
adult flying stages. The body is polypro¬ 
pylene. another petroleum derivative, 
and if fishing for midging trout is infu¬ 
riating. tying these patterns can be even 
more so. 

The mayfly is the honored insect of 
dry-fly fishermen. The pattern shown op¬ 
posite, a no-hackle “Double-Wing Side¬ 
winder” by Rene Harrop, a professional 
tier in St. Anthony, Idaho, is tied on a 
hook invented in 1973 by Peter Macken- 
zie-Philps, then sales manager of a Brit¬ 
ish chemical company and now chair¬ 
man and managing director of a tackle 
concern. Bored during a business meet¬ 
ing, Mackenzie-Philps was doodling 
mayflies when he realized that he might 
be on to a new and easy way of making 
extended bodies. The shank of his pat¬ 
ented hook extends beyond the bend so 
that the mayfly’s abdomen and tails ap¬ 
pear real to a trout. 

Dan Blanton of San Jose, Calif, spe¬ 
cializes in streamer imitations of salt¬ 
water baitfish. His Needlefish, Bay-Delta 
Eelet and Sar-Mul-Mac (sardine, mullet 
and mackerel) patterns were inspired by 
the ties of Bill Catherwood, a brilliant 
but reclusive flytier who lives in Tewks¬ 
bury, Mass. Many saltwater fly fishermen 
believe patterns should be simple, be¬ 
cause the fish will strike at almost any¬ 
thing, but as Blanton points out, some 
species are more selective, and “realistic 
simulation," as he calls it. will work bet- 
continued 
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Would you pay 

$ 9.75fora 
magazine that 
could save you 
*1000 this year? 


That's what we're suggesting. 

A trial subscription to MONEY—the magazine of personal finance 
from the publishers of Fortune and Time—costs just $9.75. 

This modest investment could easily end up saving you $1,000 or 
more the first year you subscribe. 

Every month, MONEY is full of money saving, money stretching 
ideas you can put to work right now. How to save on taxes, insurance, 
college, driving, heating, doctor bills. How to buy more wisely. How to find 
great economy vacations. How to invest for safe growth. 

How to live better by spending your money more wisely. That's the 
MONEY idea. Try it and if you don’t like it, cancel for a full refund on 
unmailed issues. 

Right this minute, give us a toll free call and start your MONEY 
coming. 

CALL TOLL-FREE 800-621 8200 (IN ILLINOIS, 800-972-8302) 


FIT TO BE TIED continued 

ter than old standbys like Joe Brooks’ 
Blondes. 

Although Blanton believes in simula¬ 
tion, 1 believe in absolute realism, per¬ 
haps harking back to my days as a smelly 
bait fisherman. The Grass Shrimp shown 
opposite is modeled on Palaemonetes 
pugio , a brackish-water species of the At¬ 
lantic coast. The transparent body is 
wound with strips of plastic sheeting or¬ 
dinarily used to protect typewriters and 
furniture against dust, and in place of reg¬ 
ular tying thread I use see-through Dyno 
thread, available in sewing shops. I orig¬ 
inally tied the Shrimp for striped bass, 
but it has taken smallmouth and large- 
mouth bass, yellow perch, brown and 
rainbow trout, weakfish, bluefish, mack¬ 
erel and Atlantic salmon. Fly freaks are 
not always earnestly realistic or grimly se¬ 
rious. While I was editing the almanac 
with Whitlock, I attributed a couple of 
flies (a Quill-Bodied Mylar Minnow and 
an Old Hat Dragonfly Nymph made from 
a Brooks Brothers fedora) to Whygin Ar¬ 
gus, the AKC name of my black Lab¬ 
rador retriever. In the obligatory note on 
contributors, 1 wrote, truthfully enough 
in its way, “Whygin Argus, a descendant 
of stock that settled colonial Newfound¬ 
land, moved to the Hudson Valley at an 
early age. There he pursued nature in the 
raw in wood, field and river with vigor 
sufficient to prompt notice in ... Field 
Trial Retriever News. A bachelor and an 
enthusiast of aquatic life, he has made 
field studies in Lake Superior, the rivers 
of New Brunswick and the Gasp£, and 
the Chesapeake. Now middle-aged and 
prematurely gray, he expressed no inter¬ 
est in being photographed_" 

I thought no more of it until Whit¬ 
lock sent me one of a dozen copies of 
the book he had signed for contributors. 
In the accompanying note, Whitlock 
wrote he had been unable to find the ad¬ 
dress of “this guy Argus,” and he asked 
me to present the book to him. I whis¬ 
tled Argus into the living room, and as 
he sat there, brown-sugar eyes staring at 
me. I read Whitlock’s inscription aloud: 
“Dear Whygin, We would like to pre¬ 
sent you this first edition copy as our 
token of our deep appreciation for your 
fine help in making this premier volume 
such a wonderful book for so many fly 
fishermen.” As Whygin Argus trotted 
back to his kennel, I made a note to pluck 
some hairs from his tail for the antennae 
of a new realistic stonefly nymph 1 was 
tying. Genus Pteronarcys , of course, end 
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' "We were the ones who 
rushed out to see the world. 

The ones who lived 
in knapsacks and jeans. 

But today we packed 
away our gypsy spirits. 

And that's what life’s 
all about.” 


A new home. 

A new lifestyle. 

And new thoughts 
about the future. 

One thought is 
life insurance. 

At The Equitable, 
we can help you find 
the kind of life 
insurance that’s right 
for your family, 
your needs. 

Because we’re the 
specialists. 

We’ve been dealing 
with life insurance for 
over a hundred years. 

We know 

Jatout.’ 5 P® 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of trie United States. N.Y.. N.Y. 





COLLEGE football / Larry Keith 

Upsetting 
only for 
the Buckeyes 

MISSOURI NEVER WINS OR LOSES WHEN 
IT SHOULD. AS OHIO STATE LEARNED 

P eople have learned lo expect the un¬ 
expected from the University of Mis¬ 
souri football team. On any given Sat¬ 
urday the Tigers can beat anybody. Or 
lose to anybody. They belong in an 



GIVEN A SECOND CHANCE, WOODS (LOWER 
RIGHT) RACKED UP THE WINNING POINTS 


amusement park, with roller coasters. 

Last Saturday they did it again, beat¬ 
ing Ohio State 22-21. Let’s not call it an 
upset, even if the Buckeyes were unbeat¬ 
en, second-ranked and riding a 25-game 
winning streak at home. And even 
though Missouri had lost to Illinois (Il¬ 
linois?) 31-6 the week before and was 
playing without Quarterback Steve Pi- 
sarkiewicz. After all, an upset occurs only 
when one team wins a game it is sup¬ 
posed to lose. The Tigers have been win¬ 
ning that kind of game for years. 

Just look at the record. Four years ago 
Missouri followed a 62-0 loss to Nebras¬ 
ka with a 30-26 defeat of Notre Dame. 
In 1973 and ’74 the Tigers shucked and 
shocked the Cornhuskers. They opened 
last season by defeating Alabama, only 
to play .500 the rest of the way. They 
began this year by trouncing Southern 
California 46-25 and then lost to Illi¬ 
nois. And you thought presidential can¬ 
didates flip-flopped? 

Missouri Coach Al Onofrio had an ex¬ 
planation for the defeat of Ohio State: 
“We pointed for the first and third games. 
Against Illinois we simply fell flat.” In 
the Illinois game his team might also have 
paid too much attention to the stadium’s 
P.A. announcer, who kept reminding ev¬ 
eryone that the Ohio State game could 
be seen the following week on closed-cir¬ 
cuit television. 

Without Pisarkiewicz, the Tigers' 
prospects in Columbus seemed poor in¬ 
deed. Zark the Shark had thrown three 
touchdown passes against the Trojans 
and was nearing Paul Christman’s school 
record for total offense. But he was in¬ 
effective in the face of the Illinois de¬ 
fense (hitting just seven of 18 passes for 
64 yards) and had to leave at the end of 
the third quarter after aggravating a bum 
shoulder. He was hurt, embarrassingly 
enough, when one of his own backs cut 
the wrong way and speared him. The Ti¬ 
gers finished the game with Pete Woods, 
a 6' 4", 210-pound junior—the star 
pitcher on the Missouri baseball team 
which won the Big Eight title last spring. 
Woods was expected to redshirt in foot¬ 
ball this season, but Pisarkiewicz’ injured 
shoulder put a crimp in that plan. 

As Missouri prepared for Ohio State, 
Woods was the best quarterback Coach 
Al Onofrio could muster. Unlike Zark, 
who is a classic drop-back passer. Woods 
prefers option roll-outs, throwing best on 


the run. He also exudes enormous con¬ 
fidence. ‘Tve been waiting for two years 
to play,” he said before the game. “I don’t 
see any problems at all.” 

The first half, however, belonged to 
the Buckeyes, who started the game by 
uncharacteristically, and unsuccessfully, 
throwing long for a touchdown on the 
first play. Woody Hayes settled down to 
his usual attack after that, spurning the 
pass and running Fullback Pete Johnson 
and Tailback Jeff Logan. With Tackle 
Nick Buonamici’s pass interception at 
the Tiger 23 setting the stage for one 
score, Johnson bucked for three touch¬ 
downs within seven minutes of the sec¬ 
ond quarter, and Ohio State led at the 
half 21 —7. Missouri's only score had come 
on a 31-yard pass from Woods to Joe 
Stewart. 

Assessing those first 30 minutes, Ono¬ 
frio said later, “They really took the 
starch out of us.” In the second half, 
though, the Missouri defenders stood 
their ground, holding Johnson (who 
came up with sprained ankles) and Lo¬ 
gan to 36 of their combined 229 yards. 
The Tigers were so unimpressed by Ohio 
State’s passing that Safeties Mike New¬ 
man and Chuck Banta cheated to just be¬ 
hind the line of scrimmage and finished 
as the team’s leading solo tacklers. 

When the Buckeyes tried to pass, they 
did so with regrettable results. Rod Ger¬ 
ald completed only one of eight attempts 
and was sacked three times by End Dale 
Smith. Missouri Linebacker Chris Gar- 
lich helped the offense get on the score- 
board in the third quarter by intercept¬ 
ing a Gerald pass and returning it to the 
Ohio State 36. Eight plays later Tailback 
Curl Brown picked up four of his 108 
yards on a touchdown run that put the Ti¬ 
gers back in the game. 

The score was still 21-14 with 4:42 re¬ 
maining when Missouri began its final 80- 
yard drive. The Tigers surely could have 
used the rifle shots of Pisarkiewicz, the 
Big Eight’s leading passer last season. But 
Zark the Shark was not even in uniform. 

It was all up to Woods, who is con¬ 
sidered a better runner than passer. “All 
I know is. I wasn’t nervous,” he would 
say later. Missouri got several extraor¬ 
dinary breaks. After the Tigers crossed 
into Ohio State territory with more than 
two minutes remaining. Woods was 
thrown for a 13-yard loss by End Bob 
Brudzinski. But the first of two crucial 
continued 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Incredible. 


n’t enjoy it 


It’s easy to enjoy smoking if 
you’ve got the right cigarette. 
Salem’s great tobacco taste and 
fresh menthol make it just right 
for me. Simple, isn’t it? 

Salem. ^ 


If 19 mg. "tar", 13 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report APR. 76 







Driving them is a 


family car that ha ppen s to be fun to drive 
THE NEW ELECTRA. When a car this luxurious j 
promises to provide a few grins when you get it out on 
the road. . . well, that's precisely what you have to do. 
Becayse you have to actually drive this car to realize wha 
solid road manners it has. 

Mind you. Electra is still the ultimate Buick 
It still indulges you with standard niceties like power 
windows, a quartz-crystal clock, power front disc brakes, 
power steering, and automatic transmission. 

But this year, there's a slightly different emphasis. 

A regard for function. A desire to make Electra cope 
with the times. And to make it as tun as it is elegant 
The car is surprisingly agile. It is tight and solid 


THE NEW LeSABRE. This is a family car. friends. With 
more front seat headroom, more rear legroom. and a 
bigger trunk than it had last year 

But don t jump to any conclusions. Because 
LeSabre in motion is going to surprise you. It is eminently 
maneuverable. Easy to turn. And park. It's solid. And 
responsive. Qualities you just don t expect from a car that 
can carry as much as this one. 

And because it's a Buick, it s well-equipped to 
indulge you. With plush seating. Gleaming appointments. 
An intelligently laid out, handsome-tooking instrument 
panel. Power front disc brakes, power steering, and 
automatic transmission. All standard. 

LeSabre. It's a family car, all right. But it's also a 













As for the luxury half of Riviera's personality, you 
get new 50/50 front seating with twin armrests. Rich 
velour fabrics. An elegant instrument panel. New custom 
wire wheel covers. Power front disc brakes. Power 
steering. Automatic transmission. And much more. 

. - -. . All standard. 


under way. The standard engine, a 5.7-litre V-8, has 

105 fewer cubic inches to feed than last year. And even 
the styling is more restrained, trimmer of line. 

The 1977 Electra. Luxurious. And more fun 
than ever. 

THE NEW RIVIERA. Riviera has always been 
designed to live in two different worlds-that of the luxury 
car, that of the road car. It may surround you with 
elegance and luxury, but it's still a driver's car. 

Its smooth, quiet ride is coupled with the ability to 
be tough in the corners. The standard suspension includes 
tront and rear stabilizer bars. And special shock absorbers. 
You can even order disc brakes for all four wheels- 
something you'll find on exotic racing cars. 


Jl>A I Dedicated to the 

freeSpirit in just abo ut every one. 










Royce builds CB’s that ride the roughest roads. Because one loose connection 
and your CB is 10-7—out of service. Building CB’s that am hold up under the 
shock of road bumps and wide temperature extremes isn’t easy. It takes more 
than care in construction. It takes advanced engineering design. That’s what 
Royce gives you. We developed the modular printed circuit for CB’s. 
Our modular units eliminate most of the wires normally found in CB’s. By 
eliminating these wires, we’ve eliminated a major source of repair problems. 
Then, to make sure your Royce is working perfectly before you buy it, we 
electronically check every CB we build. And make sure each one is FCC-type 
accepted. Granted, it takes more time and know-how to build a Royce CB. 
But we feel the problem of keeping a CB working should be ours, not yours. 
That’s why... 


Everybody’s talking ’bout 







Write for a free brochure to Royce Electronics Corp. 1746 Levee Read. North Kansas City, Missouri 64116 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


holding penalties against the Buckeyes 
gave Missouri the ball, first and eight, at 
the Ohio State 44 instead of second and 
25 at its own 39. Three plays later Tail¬ 
back Brown romped 31 yards to the nine. 
Then, on third and goal at the two, with 
12 seconds left. Woods sent Leo Lewis 
into the far corner of the end zone. The 
quarterback led him perfectly, lofting the 
ball over the outstretched arms of the de¬ 
fender and into the hands of Lewis, who 
juggled it as he left the end zone. Touch¬ 
down. 

Onofrio did not spend any time de¬ 
bating whether he should kick for the tie 
or attempt a two-point conversion for the 
victory. He had made up his mind while 
the Tigers were marching for the touch¬ 
down. But while Onofrio was thinking 
win, his players weren’t. “When they sent 
in the play,” recalled Joel Yearian, “I 
thought. ‘Oh my God, we re going for 
it.’ All of us in the huddle were nervous 
and shaking like it was the first play of 
the game.” 

To calm themselves the linemen 
coined their own mantra right there on 
the field. “Kopay. Kopay, Kopay,” they 
said over and over, referring to former 
Line Coach Tony Kopay. who often 
sends them inspirational telegrams from 
his present outpost at Oregon State. 

Unfortunately, “Kopay” did not help 
Woods at all when he rolled to his right 
and overthrew Curt Brown. But just 
when Missouri thought it had lost, “Ko¬ 
pay”—or something—inspired an official 
to call another holding penalty against 
Ohio State. 

Let the record show that Woods was 
“quite relieved” at getting a second 
chance. And after the ball was marked 
in the middle of the field 1/ yards from 
the goal line, he made the most of it. Mis¬ 
souri had been running trap options all 
afternoon, but on this occasion it ran a 
sprint-out option, with Woods going left 
against Ohio State’s weak side. End Kel- 
ton Dansler grabbed Woods low as he 
reached the goal line but the quarterback 
cut back inside left tackle and had just 
enough momentum to bolt over. 

The play won the game for Missouri 
and praise from Hayes. “Their quarter¬ 
back did a great job, truly great,” Woody 
said. "He was very strong running, mixed 
his plays extremely well and threw two 
touchdown passes that were well-de- 
fensed.” 

Ohio State, added Woody, “deserved 


to get beat. We scored three touchdowns 
in less than seven minutes and did noth¬ 
ing the rest of the game.” 

Woods was as kind in victory as 
Woody was in defeat. “Ohio State didn’t 
play a bad game,” he said. “We just 
played a better game on offense.” 

The victory had special meaning for 
Onofrio, because it was Missouri's first, 
after eight defeats (and one tie), against 
Ohio State and evened his personal 
coaching record at 30-30. “It was a tre¬ 
mendous win over a great team,” he said. 
“It was the greatest game Missouri has 
ever played.” 

But Coach, what about those wins 
over Southern Cal. Alabama, Nebraska 
and Notre Dame? What about all those 
“upsets”? And, while we’re at it, what 
about Illinois? 


THE WEEK 

by JOE MARSHALL 


Min\A/FQT ,,,inois ’ which cut up 

IVIIL/VVLO I Missouri last week, was 
cut down by Baylor 34-19. The Bears’ Cleve¬ 
land Franklin put on a one-man show, gain¬ 
ing 85 yards in 22 carries and tying his school's 
single-game scoring record with four touch¬ 
downs. Franklin, who broke Baylor’s single¬ 
season rushing record last year with 1,112 
yards, had missed this year's opener with a 
leg injury and was not at full strength two 
weeks ago against Auburn. Illinois held him 
to seven yards in the first period, but he ran 
for 60 and two touchdowns in the second 
quarter as Baylor took a commanding 17-7 
halftime lead. 

Miami set its defense to stop the deep draws 
of Colorado Tailback Tony Reed, who had 
gained 201 yards in the Buffaloes’ first two 
games. The Hurricanes succeeded, but in the 
process left themselves open for two Jeff Aus¬ 
tin bombs, which started Colorado on its way 
to a 33-3 win. In the first period Austin threw 
55 yards to Split End Steve Gaunty. That set 
up a 47-yard Pete Dadiotis field goal. Da- 
diotis was hit after the kick by Miami De¬ 
fensive Back Willie Jenkins and underwent 
knee surgery on Sunday. “That guy hit him 
way late,” said Austin. “It made us mad and 
helped fire us up.” Early in the second pe¬ 
riod Austin threw 68 yards to Wingback 
Emery Moorehead. who gathered the ball in 
and ran on to score for an 81-yard touch¬ 
down play. Meanwhile, the Buffalo defense 
held Miami’s O. J. Anderson to 41 yards rush¬ 
ing. “There's only one O.J. and he plays for 
the Buffalo Bills,” said Colorado Middle 
Guard Charlie Johnson. 


Oklahoma had trouble early on with Flor¬ 
ida State, which had been embarrassed by 
Miami 47-0 the week before. In fact, the Sem- 
inoles, playing nearly flawless football, led the 
Sooners at the end of the first quarter, 6-3. 
But then Halfback Horace Ivory took pitch- 
outs 37 and 23 yards for second-period touch¬ 
downs and the Sooners went on to win 24-9. 

Nebraska trailed TCU 3-0 and 10-7 but 
sparked by Dave Butterfield’s 87-yard punt re¬ 
turn finally took command and rolled to a 
64-10 win. Quarterback Vince Ferragamo 
tied a Cornhusker record with four touch¬ 
down passes. 

Jimmy Carter’s school. Navy, got clob¬ 
bered by Gerald Ford’s, Michigan, 70-14. The 
Midshipmen led 14-12 late in the second 
quarter but the Wolverines rallied for 58 
straight points. Michigan’s 70 points were the 
most run up by the Wolverines since they 
beat Chicago 85-0 in 1939. Angry Middic 
Coach George Welsh said. “Bo Schembechler 
can do anything he wants. I wouldn't do it. I 
hate to see scores like that. You beat a team 
21-14: that’s enough.” 

Notre Dame routed Northwestern 48-0, 
Rick Slager getting an Irish passing record 
by completing 12 of 14 for 231 yards. His 
85.7% completion mark topped the previous 
Irish standard of 81.3% set in 1949 by Bob 
Williams. 

Miami of Ohio's stunning collapse contin¬ 
ued. The Redskins lost their fourth straight, 
this time to archrival Cincinnati 17-0. It was 
the first shutout of a Miami team since 1971. 
Penalties were the Redskins' undoing. They 
accounted for 33 of the 39 yards in the Bear¬ 
cats’ second scoring drive. 

Ricky Bell rushed for 177 yards and one 
touchdown as USC downed Purdue 31-13. 
The Trojans got two touchdowns from Mosi 
Tatupu on runs of one and 27 yards and Vince 
Evans passed for 168 yards. 

Iowa State, which entered the game as the 
nation's highest-scoring team, easily defeated 
Kent State 47-7. The Cyclones rolled up 329 
yards total offense in the first half while hold¬ 
ing the Golden Flashes to two first downs. 

Wisconsin's Mike Carroll passed for three 
touchdowns and ran for a fourth in leading 
the Badgers to a 35-26 win over Washington 
State. Minnesota defeated Western Michigan 
21-10, Quarterback Art Yaroch ran for two 
touchdowns as Ball State downed Toledo 
27-14. Wake Forest beat punchless Kansas 
State 13-0. San Diego State knocked off 
Bowling Green 27-15. 

1. MICHIGAN (3-0) 

2. OKLAHOMA (3-0) 3. NEBRASKA (2-0-1) 

SOUTHWEST ’’ta"’ 

newcomer to Southwest Conference football, 
took the league lead with a 2-0 record by up¬ 
setting Texas A&M 21-10. “I know the kids 
continued 
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What 
was he 
really like? 



George Washington. Even his enemies 
conceded his greatness. Even his 
friends were sometimes at a loss to 
explain it. Incorruptible virtue? An un¬ 
matched sense of justice? An almost 
Roman stoicism? All of these, yes. but 
more. 

In this Special New Bicentennial Issue 
from TIME, you'll meet the Father of our 
Country. And learn how, just 200 years 
ago. this remarkable Virginia planter 
alone made possible the greatest 
experiment in democratic self-govern¬ 
ment in the history of the world: The 
United States of America 
Companion Issue to TIME'S July 4.1776 
Bicentennial Issue, both are available at 
one dollar a copy To order, write, 
specifying clearly exact quantity and 
which issues desired, to: TIME Special 
Issues, P.O. Box 11015, Chicago, Illinois 
60611 Special bulk rates exist for both 
issues. For details or to order, call toll- 
free today: 800-621-8200(in Illinois 
800-972-8302). 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 

have more enthusiasm for Southwest Con¬ 
ference games than they used to have as an in¬ 
dependent,” said Coach Bill Yeoman after¬ 
ward. Certainly Houston fans are showing 
more spirit. A record crowd of 70.001 turned 
out at Rice Stadium to watch the Cougars at¬ 
tack the Aggies through the air. “Little as we 
are and big as they are. there was no way we 
were going to run over them,” explained Yeo¬ 
man. Sophomore Quarterback Danny Davis 
passed for three first-half touchdowns. Hous¬ 
ton racked up 294 yards against the nation's 
No. 1 defense. For its part, the Cougar de¬ 
fense recovered an Aggie fumble, intercepted 
three passes and held George Woodard, the 
nation’s I Oth leading rusher with a 144-yards- 
a-game average, to 15 yards on nine carries. 
Yeoman thought his team’s familiarity with 
the wishbone offense A&M uses helped great¬ 
ly. The week before, Florida, which also uses 
the wishbone, had run up 615 yards and 49 
points against Houston. "This time,” said 
Yeoman, “our defense was definitely more 
knowledgeable since we had another week to 
practice against it." 

In a battle of defense and kicking Tulsa 
upset Arkansas 9-3. The Razorbacks’ famed 
Steve Little made a 61-yard field goal, a 
Southwest Conference record, but he missed 
four other attempts. Tulsa's Steve Cox, an un¬ 
heralded freshman kicker from Charleston. 
Ark., won the game by making all three of 
his field-goal attempts—from 39. 28 and 40 
yards. The loss snapped Arkansas’ eight-game 
winning streak. “Their defense played out of 
sight,” said Razorback Coach Frank Broyles. 
“It hurts. All we needed was a touchdown. 
We had our chances and didn’t cash in.” 

Before the season began, the Louisiana 
Tech-Arkansas State game shaped up as one 
of the crucial contests on the Southland Con¬ 
ference schedule. Tech had dominated the 
Southland from 1971 to 1974. and ASU had 
gone 11-0 in 1975. As it turned out, Loui¬ 
siana Tech won easily, 27-13. The Bulldogs 
started their No. 2 quarterback, senior Ran¬ 
dy Robertson, and he steered them to three 
straight touchdowns on drives of 82. 77 and 
85 yards. Louisiana Tech outgained the In¬ 
dians 470 to 200. 

In a wild nonconference game. SMU out- 
scored North Texas State 38-31. Arthur 
Whittington scored on runs of five. 11 and 
68 yards for the Mustangs. 

1. TEXAS (1-1) 

2. TEXAS TECH (2-0) 3. HOUSTON (2-1) 


THE NEW NATION 
Companion Issue to 
TIME'S July 4.1776 
Bicentennial Issue 



Q/~V| ITM Many people have been say- 
OvJU I n ing that Auburn Quarter 
back Phil Gargis can’t pass, but not his moth¬ 
er. Mrs. Lila Gargis of Ford City, Ala. “I’ve al¬ 
ways known he could pass.” she said. “I’ve 
seen him throw rocks at his brothers all his 
life.” Last Saturday Gargis threw footballs at 
Tennessee. He completed 10 of his 13 passes 
for 224 yards and three touchdowns as Au¬ 
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burn won 38-28. Flanker Chris Vacarella 
caught four of Gargis’ passes for 141 yards 
and one touchdown. Nine touchdowns were 
scored in the game and every drive covered 
73 yards or more. There was not a single turn¬ 
over as the lead changed hands seven times. 
The win was Doug Barfield’s first as Auburn's 
head coach. “1 don’t want to go crazy just be¬ 
cause we won a football game." he said, “but 
1 feel like it.” Tennessee Coach Bill Battle 
has now brought six teams to Birmingham, 
his hometown, and has yet to win. 

For the first time this year Alabama scored 
in the first quarter. In fact, the Crimson Tide 
scored the first three times it had the ball. 
The game against Vanderbilt started at 4 p.m. 
At 4:15 it was 21-0. On the first play Quar¬ 
terback Jack O’Rear called a surprise pass and 
had a receiver wide open behind the defense 
but missed him. Undaunted, he kept the ball 
himself on the next play and ran 52 yards for 
a touchdown. Coach Bear Bryant wasn't 
pleased with the Tide’s four fumbles, eight 
penalties and “tons of missed tackles." He 
said if Alabama had been playing this week's 
opponent. Georgia, it would have lost. 

Georgia was also ragged, but overcame a 
12-7 halftime deficit to beat South Carolina 
20-12. Same as Alabama, the Bulldogs fum¬ 
bled four times, losing the ball each time. “I'd 
like to think that we can lose four fumbles 
against Alabama and still win." said Georgia 
Quarterback Ray Goff, “but I don’t really 
think we could.” 

”1 don’t believe the best team won.” said 
winning Coach Pat Dye after East Carolina 
edged William & Mary 20-19. “They (the In¬ 
dians) were better prepared and more ready 
to play. But I’m also proud of our own boys, 
especially the way they fought back when we 
easily could have lost. I don’t want to take 
anything away from them, but our team was 
listless, unemotional and just not ready to play 
after beating N.C. State last week." The win¬ 
ning points came on Pete Conaty’s 36-yard 
field goal in the last four minutes. 

Before a Superdome crowd of 20.235, in¬ 
cluding President Ford, Boston College 
drubbed Tulane 27—3. “We felt the heat out 
there." said Eagle Coach Joe Yukica. “and 
having President Ford in the stands was part 
of the heat.” The Eagles didn’t look nervous 
rolling up 388 total yards. 315 of them on the 
ground, 144 of those by Glen Capriola in 37 
carries. Tulane. now 0-3 under new Coach 
Larry Smith and 1-8 in the Superdome dat¬ 
ing back to last fall, lost four fumbles and 
had two passes intercepted. The Green Wave 
has fumbled 14 times in its first three games. 

Running Back Willie Wilder, a 189-pound¬ 
er who last winter beat Ivory Crockett in an 
indoor 60-yard dash, raced 91 yards for a 
touchdown to help Florida come from be¬ 
hind and beat Mississippi State 34-30. 

Michigan State rallied four times to tie 
North Carolina State 31-31. Spartan Quar¬ 
terback Ed Smith threw three touchdown 
continued 





National Car Rental 


day 


a day 


No mileage charge. Plus 170 per mile Plus 140 per mile. 

On a Chevette, Vega or similar-size (less in some cities). On a car like a Buick Skylark or 

car. Just pay for gas you use and re- On a car like a Pontiac LeMans. a Chevy Nova. Just pay for gas 

turn car to renting location. At some Just pay for gas you use. you use. 

locations the number of "no-charge" 
miles may be specified. 

These rates are available at most National locations and are non-discountable. Rates not available in the 
greater New York area or Florida. Cars subject to availability and rates subject to change without notice. 


We led the way in rates. 

We lead the way in car condition. 



At National we were the first of the 
car rental companies to bring you 
Now another first. 

After extensive tests of the cars of the 
leading car rental companies, the United States 
Auto Club rated National's cars in the best 
condition. For details of the USAC test write to 
USAC Properties, Inc., PO. Box 24001, Speedway, 
Indiana 46224. 


Cars in the best condition at rates like this. 
Try getting that anywhere else. 

At National Car Rental we feature GM 
cars and offer S&H Green Stamp Certifi¬ 
cates on U.S. rentals. 

To reserve a car just call our toll-free number 
800-328-4567 or your travel consultant. 

In Minnesota and Canada call 612-830-2345 
collect. 




©National Car Rental System, Inc., 1976. In Canada it's Tilden Rent-A-Car. In Europe, Africa and the Middle East it's Europcar. 




























COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


passes, including a 37-yarder to Kirk Gibson 
that evened the score at 31 with 2:53 left to 
play. Georgia Tech came from behind late in 
the fourth quarter to earn a 24-24 tie with 
Clemson. 

Virginia, which has not scored a touch¬ 
down in its last 10 quarters of play, extended 
its losing streak to 12 games by dropping a 
21-6 decision to Duke. Southern Mississippi 
played its first home game since 1973 in ren¬ 
ovated Roberts Stadium, but the home-field 
advantage proved of no value. Mississippi 
beat the Golden Eagles 28-0. 

Senior Tailback Terry Robiskie set an LSU 
record with 214 yards rushing and scored a 
touchdown as the Tigers defeated Rice 31-0. 
Kentucky beat West Virginia 14-10, and The 
Citadel came from behind to edge Furman 
17-16. 

1. MARYLAND (3-0) 

2. MISSISSIPPI (3-1) 3. GEORGIA (3-0) 

lA/rOT With 23 seconds left to play, it 
VVLO I appeared that Brigham Young 
and Arizona were headed for a 16-16 tie. 
Then Arizona punter Wid Knight, who had 
averaged 40 yards on six kicks, got off an 18- 
yarder that gave BYU the ball on the Wild¬ 
cat 43-yard line. Cougar Coach Lavell Ed¬ 
wards inserted three wide receivers. His plan 
was to send Split End George Harris to the 
right flat, Ranker Jeff Nilsson to the left flat 
and throw down the middle underneath the 
coverage to Split End John Vanderwouden 
in an attempt to get within field-goal range. 
But Harris, who had not caught a pass all 
year, noted that the Arizona linebackers had 
dropped back to cover the short pass, so he 
streaked to the end zone. Quarterback Gif¬ 
ford Neilsen lofted a 43-yard strike to Harris 
for the winning score with just three seconds 
remaining. “If we had planned it that way, it 
probably wouldn’t have worked.” said Ed¬ 
wards after the 23-16 win. 

When Arizona State Coach Frank Kush 
cried wolf, it was passed over as humility or 
strategy. People may start to believe him now 
that the Sun Devils have lost their second 
game in two starts, to California 31-22. Cal 
pounded out 276 yards on the ground against 
a derelict Arizona State defense. The bright¬ 
est spot for the Sun Devils was the passing of 
Quarterback Dennis Sproul, who connected 
on 12 of his 23 throws for 232 yards and two 
TDs. Cal Quarterback Joe Roth, touted by 
some as a Heisman Trophy candidate, could 
only complete 10 of his 27 passes. He didn’t 
throw for any TDs and was intercepted twice. 

On the final play of the second quarter in 
the Stanford-San Jose State game, Spartan 
Running Back Walt Robinson slammed into 
right tackle for what appeared to be a touch¬ 
down. That’s the way Duffy Daugherty called 
the play in the TV booth and the TV mon¬ 
itor seemed to confirm that as Robinson fell 
the ball landed an inch beyond the goal line. 


The officials, however, ruled that Stanford 
Linebacker Gordy Ceresino had made the 
stop an inch short of the line, so the Car¬ 
dinals went into the dressing room leading 

14- 9 instead of trailing 16-14. That differ¬ 
ence proved crucial. San Jose rallied in the 
third quarter and built a 23-14 lead, but Stan¬ 
ford came back with an unexpected ground 
game in the fourth quarter for two touch¬ 
downs and a 28-23 win. Before the rushing at¬ 
tack gave the Cardinals the win, second-team 
Quarterback Guy Benjamin got himself a 
starting job by completing 25 of 41 passes for 
277 yards and two touchdowns. 

Tailback Wendell Tyler set a UCLA ca¬ 
reer rushing record when he gained 156 yards 
in the Bruins’ 40-7 rout of Air Force. The 
5' 10", 190-pound Tyler now has rushed for 
2,519 yards. 24 more than the old mark set 
by Kermit Johnson. 

Texas Tech splits its quarterbacking be¬ 
tween Tommy Duniven and Rodney Allison. 
Against New Mexico each threw a touch¬ 
down pass. Duniven’s traveled nine yards to 
Brian Nelson, and Allison’s 69 yards to God¬ 
frey Turner. Those scores and two Brian Hall 
field goals were just enough as the Red Raid¬ 
ers edged the Lobos 20-16. New Mexico’s 
chances for an upset were thwarted by two 
fourth-quarter interceptions of Noel Mazzone 
passes. 

Indiana downed Washington 20-13, Or¬ 
egon beat Utah 21-13 and Wyoming defeat¬ 
ed Utah State 20-3. 

1. UCLA (3-0) 

2. USC (2-1) 3. SAN DIEGO STATE (3-0) 

r A QT Penn State failed on a two-point 
L/tO I conversion try and missed a 
short field goal in losing 7-6 to Iowa. The 
Hawkeyes got their seven points on a first- 
quarter, two-yard touchdown run by Tom 
Renn and a conversion by Nick Quartaro. 
The Nittany Lions were unable to score until 
9:01 remained in the game. Matt Suhey dived 
one yard for Penn State's touchdown but a 
two-point-try pass was incomplete, following 
an Iowa fumble at its 30. With 2:09 left, Nit¬ 
tany Lion Linebacker Ron Hostetler recov¬ 
ered a Renn fumble at the Hawkeye 26-yard 
line. Penn State got down to the five but 
stalled and freshman Herb Menhardt’s 25- 
yard field-goal attempt was wide. “If he made 
it, we would have lucked out,” Coach Joe Pa- 
terno said. “The Hawkeyes deserved to win. 
They kicked our ears in.” 

Tony Dorsetl, hobbled by a leg bruise, still 
gained 112 rushing as Pittsburgh downed 
Temple 21-7. It was Dorsett's 10th straight 
regular-season 100-yard game and left him 
637 yards short of Archie Griffin’s collegiate 
rushing record of 5,177 yards. The Owls, who 
lost to Pitt 55-6 last year, led at halftime 7-6. 
Their touchdown came on Safety Chuck Gill’s 

15- yard run with a blocked punt. 

Rutgers won its 10th game in a row. beat¬ 


ing Princeton 17-0. The Scarlet Knights share 
the longest major-college winning streak in 
the nation with Ball State of Indiana. In his 
first start. S'9", 175-pound Rutgers sopho¬ 
more Glen Kehler rushed for 131 yards, but 
the real difference in the game was the Scar¬ 
let Knights’ defense, led by Nate Toran and 
John Alexander. It held Princeton’s runners 
to 39 yards. Two years ago Rutgers and 
Princeton tied 6-6 when Rutgers fans tore 
down the goalposts in Princeton’s Palmer Sta¬ 
dium late in the game, preventing the Tigers 
from kicking an extra point. This year they 
waited until the game ended, then trampled 
a small force of police in a mob rush on the 
goalposts. The posts at one end of the field 
fell in 9'/i seconds, those at the other end in 
11 seconds. The crowd wasn’t totally unciv¬ 
ilized, however. When one disgusted Prince¬ 
ton fan lobbed an empty whiskey bottle onto 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

DEFENSE: Iowa Linebacker Dean Moore 
made 11 solo tackles, including one for a quar¬ 
terback sack and another for a crucial three- 
yard loss on third and goal late in the fourth 
quarter as the Hawkeyes beat Penn State 7-6. 

OFFENSE: Sophomore Danny Davis com¬ 
pleted II of 19 passes for 173 yards, three of 
them good for first-half touchdowns of 50. 
32 and 18 yards as he quarterbacked the Hous¬ 
ton Cougars to a 21-10 upset of Texas A&M. 


the field during the course of the game, peo¬ 
ple all around him stood up and pointed at 
him until police arrived and removed him 
from the stadium. 

Harvard’s Jim Kubacki ran for two touch¬ 
downs, passed for a third and ran for a two- 
point conversion as the Crimson overcame a 
13-3 deficit to beat Massachusetts 24-13. 
Dartmouth downed New Hampshire by the 
same score; Yale defeated Connecticut 21-10 
and Brown edged Rhode Island 3-0. Ed Back¬ 
us returned two interceptions for touchdowns 
as Columbia beat Lafayette 38-31. 

North Carolina remained undefeated but 
just barely, nipping Army 34-32 to improve 
its record to 4-0. The Tar Heels got 168 yards 
rushing and four three-yard touchdowns from 
senior Tailback Mike Voight but were almost 
undone by the passing of Army's Leamon 
Hall. Hall set Cadet records for pass attempts 
(55), completions (28), passing yardage (385) 
and total yardage (378). He threw for four 
touchdowns, which tied a Cadet record. For 
all that, two Hall interceptions led to North 
Carolina touchdowns and a third stopped an 
Army scoring drive on the Tar Heels’ two- 
yard line as the first half ended. 

1. PITTSBURGH (3-0) 

2. B.C. (2-0) 3. PENN STATE (1-2) 
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The night - £ 
belongs to Chaiger. 




It your pulse quickens attur dark, Charger la 
your car Chargor has a look that was shaped lor the 
night An excitement to match your mood whon 
you’ve left the day behind. 

Close yourself in Charger, and tho dark lights up 
You're huggod by high-back bucket seats Before 
you, a full array of controls for night cruising A 
standard 318 VH links to theTorquoFlite automatic 


transmission to let you glide around all those every¬ 
day cars. 

When the sun goes down and the lights come up, 
move into Chargor time. Some of us were born for 
the night Now wo hove a car that belongs to us 
Charger. Get one at your Dodge Dealer's. A 

77 Podge Charger mSm 












harness racing / Douglas S. Looney 


Enhancing Dancer’s image 

IN AND OUT OF THE SULKY. CANNY STANLEY SHOWED HIS CLASS AND PROVED THE 
BETTORS RIGHT BY DRIVING KEYSTONE ORE TO VICTORY IN THE LITTLE BROWN JUG 


R ich people, it has been noted, are dif¬ 
ferent from the rest of us: they have 
more money. Also, it works out that the 
rich do get richer and the poor get you 
know what. 

What happened at the Little Brown 
J ug last week served, among other things, 
to remind us of these verities. The Jug is 
the most important event of the year for 
3-year-old pacers, and by the time the 
dust had settled over Delaware. Ohio and 
the nearly 40.000 fans had stumbled off 
through the ground cover of empty beer 
cans and losing pari-mutuel tickets, it was 
clear that money, and class, do tell. 

For the victor was Keystone Ore, who 
was valued last fall at roughly $260,000 
and who, if he maintains his winning 
ways, will be syndicated for around $2 
million in the hopes that he will father a 
lot of youngsters just like himself. No 
bargain-basement horse this. And Ore’s 


driver, trainer and part owner is. fitting¬ 
ly, that canny millionaire Stanley Danc¬ 
er, who favors flashy cuff links, a dia¬ 
mond horseshoe tie clasp and the 
quickest route to the finish. Dancer— 
who has now won the Jug four times— 
and his wife each own 12 ZiVc of the colt. 

So the Dancers got richer (by about 
$20,000 for less than four minutes on the 
track), which keeps them different from 
us: and the poor folks who had the au¬ 
dacity not to bet on Dancer and Ore got 
you know what. 

Indeed, Ore and Dancer deserve one 
another. This year. Ore has had 23 races, 
won 16 and finished second six times. In 
his other start, he came in seventh after 
an equipment strap broke. For being the 
class of his class. Ore has mined some 
$366,000 since February, and there are 
several more rich races ahead this fall. 
For his part. Dancer has won about 


$900,000 in purses this year—his share 
just as driver is 10%. In a career that 
goes back to 1946. he has won more than 
$ 18 million. If Ore and Dancer can make 
music together one more lime at The 
Messenger on Oct. 30, Ore will win pac¬ 
ing's Triple Crown (the other jewels 
being the Jug and August's Cane Pace) 
and Dancer will have had his fourth Tri¬ 
ple Crown winner. 

Dancer gets lyrical when he talks of 
Ore. who won $56,905 of the $153,799 
Jug purse. “He has the best all-round dis¬ 
position of any horse I’ve ever had," he 
says. “Sometimes horses that are so nice 
don’t have the guts to be great, but he 
does.” Ah. yes. the perfect true fairy 
tale—wealthy man has splendid, well-be¬ 
haved horse: both are gentlemen and 
both work hard and together they make 
it to the top. Or maybe not. 

There is a body of thought that Ore 
may nut be the best 3-year-old pacer in 
the land. The other contender is Oil 
Burner, who as recently as a few months 
ago was thought not to have even enough 
speed to get out of his own way. 

At which point last June. Oil Burn¬ 
er’s owners, after buying him for $27,000 
in 1974. unloaded him for $47,500. These 
are not fancy dollars for a Grand Circuit 
horse, and the owners wiped their brows 
in relief at getting rid of their turkey. 
And then Burner didn't get good, he got 
terrific. Since June he has won $291,707. 
and beaten some of the classiest 3-year- 
olds around, though he has never faced 
Ore. A not impartial source. Burner's 
driver Ben Webster says of his colt. "He’s 
by far the best this year. It’s one of those 
freak things.” Who was the main undis¬ 
cerning owner who dumped Burner? 
Stanley Dancer, of course. Or more pre¬ 
cisely. his wife Rachel and her partner, 
Mrs. Hilda Silverstein of New Hope. Pa. 
But Stanley does their bidding. Says Ra¬ 
chel: “We’re not unhappy. 1 made some 
money, the new people made some mon¬ 
ey and I wish them luck.” 

Because Oil Burner was not distin¬ 
guishing himself (he earned only $4,700 
in 1975). Dancer did not keep up the pay¬ 
ments to make him eligible for the Cane, 
the Jug and The Messenger. But he and 
Ore may yet meet, perhaps in a race at 
Freehold. N.J., Oct. 16, or perhaps in 
California the next month. 

Whatever, the aristocratic Keystone 
Ore proved himself at the Jug against 
tough enough company—most notably 
continued 
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The ColorTrak System. Could it be 
the best 25'color TV ever made? 


Over three years ago, RCA set about 
designing a new generation in color 
television. 

The result was ColorTrak, a re¬ 
markable television system that 
actually grabs the color signal, aligns 
it, defines it, sharpens it, tones it, 
and locks the color on track. 

Here’s how it all works. 
Automatic Color Control works 
to keep colors consistent. 

Color variations can occur when the 
program changes, when a commer¬ 
cial comes on, and when you switch 
channels. 



But ColorTrak’s Automatic Color 
Control constantly monitors the 
color and actually adjusts it for you 
when changes occur. So you get a 
consistent, quality picture. 

A light sensor adjusts for 
changes in room light to keep 
your picture beautiful. 

ColorTrak’s picture automatically 
brightens in a well-lit room, darkens 
in dim light; so you always get a rich, 
detailed picture. 

A tinted-phosphor picture tube 
gives less reflection and a rich , 
vivid picture . 

ColorTrak takes our light¬ 
absorbing black-matrix picture tube 
a step further by using specially 
tinted phosphors on the tube surface. 
The tinted phosphors absorb even 
more room light, so you get colors 
that appear more vivid and lifelike. 

A Dynamic Fleshtone Correction 
System produces rich, natural 

fleshtones right next to brilliant 
greens and blues. 

Correcting varying fleshtones with¬ 
out affecting other colors has been a 
problem in color television tech¬ 
nology. ColorTrak’s Dynamic Flesh- 



The Bordeaux. Beautiful 
Country French style in genuine pecan veneer 
and oak solids with simulated wood trim. The top, 
a laminated composition in a handsome diamond pattern. 


tone Correction System handles this 
problem, bringing varying fleshtones 
into the natural range while mini¬ 



mizing the effect on other colors. So 
you see natural fleshtones and 
natural background colors. 


The highest quality, most reliable 
set RCA has ever produced. 

The ColorTrak system is a finely 
balanced system of features that work 
together to give you the kind of 
picture performance you’d expect 
from the people who pioneered 
color TV. 

And because we want you to enjoy 
that beautiful ColorTrak picture for 
years to come, we’ve made Color¬ 
Trak the set most tested for reliability 
that RCA has ever produced. 

The ColorTrak system is not inex¬ 
pensive. But when you consider the 
years of pleasure it will provide, we 
think you’ll agree it is well worth 
the price. 

Don’t purchase any other set until 
you see ColorTrak. And judge it 
for yourself. 


ItCJl 

ColorTrak 

RCA is making television better and better. 





































































HARNESS RACINQ continued 



Rare taste. As you like it. 

There is only one Rare Scotch. J&B. But there are many ways to enjoy it 
Straight up. With a splash and a twist. On the rocks. In a highball. Or a cocktail. 

Or dream up an original drink of your own. If it’s made with J&B, you’re sure to 
enjoy rare taste precisely the way you like it 

86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky © 1976 Paddington Corp., N.Y. SCOTCH 


JB 

RARE 


Armbro Ranger, who was voted best 2- 
year-old pacer in 1975 and who had 
whipped Ore in the prestigious Adios in 
August (and before that had been beat¬ 
en by Oil Burner). As things go these 
days. Ranger was a cheapie. Veteran 
trainer and driver Joe O'Brien picked 
him up for $20,000. In 1975 Ranger 
turned heads by winning more than 
$ 100,000 and 14 of 21 starts. 

Come last spring, hopes were high for 
him—until a freakish accident in his first 
outing seemed certain to have blighted 
his big year. Ranger not only survived, 
but went on to win more than $154,000 
this season. 

Ranger and O’Brien, like Ore and 
Dancer, deserve each other. Ranger is 
rugged; so is O’Brien. Joe, the master of 
short answers to all questions, broke his 
pelvis in an August spill but kept on driv¬ 
ing. Still hurling, Joe? “No.” Ranger in 
good shape? "Yes." Thanks, Joe. 

So while Ore and Ranger—and the 
shadow of Oil Burner—dominated the 
Jug, the remaining entries were mostly 
regarded as “others.” 

Prominent among them was the colt 
that clearly had the best name, anyway— 
Windshield Wiper. His trainer and driv¬ 
er, Billy Haughton, confessed that “some¬ 
times Wiper won’t give it his all. But 
there's a theory that 60% of all horses 
don’t want to win. He always has a 
chance.” Haughton had another cheery 
thought: “Wiper is a superior mudder." 
Race day dawned dry. 

Still, every time Haughton sits down 
behind a horse, bettors perk up. Espe¬ 
cially at the Jug, which he has won five 
times, more than any other driver. He 
also has won the most money at the event, 
more than $250,000. Haughton won The 
Hambletonian a few weeks ago with 
Steve Lobell, and while a popular bump¬ 
er sticker in harness racing reads I’M hot 
to trot, there was a feeling that Wind¬ 
shield Wiper and Billy might have mo¬ 
mentum and be hot to pace. 

Because every race needs a long shot, 
the experts concluded it was Precious 
Fella. Said Del Cameron, Fella’s owner- 
trainer-driver and twice a Jug winner 
himself, "He can’t beat the kind of hors¬ 
es that are in this race all the time. But 
once in a while he can.” He did so against 
Ore this year. Once. And with winnings 
of $ 128,294 for the season against some¬ 
times fancy company. Precious looked 
like a distant maybe. 

The 16-horse field was divided into 

continued 






WE MUST ALL WORK 
TOGETHER TO CARE FOR THE 
HEALTH OF EVERY AMERICAN. 


The nation's life and health insurance 
companies know that no one segment of 
society can do the job alone. Only through 
the concerted, cooperative efforts of the 
hospital and medical professions, the 
consumer, insurers, labor, management, and 
government can we contain rising medical 
costs and improve the health care system as 
a whole. 

Here are nine ways to do just that. They 
were recently presented by the health 
insurance companies of America, to a 
federal body, the Council on Wage and 
Price Stability. 

1. Stop building unneeded hospital 
rooms, and unnecessarily duplicating 
expensive, highly-specialized medical 
equipment. 

2. Establish commissions in all 
states which would require hospitals to justify 
their rates and charges. 

3a Eliminate duplicate laboratory 
testing in hospitals, and place greater 
emphasis on pre-hospital admission testing. 

4, Provide more outpatient care, 
where that's a medically acceptable alternative 
to expensive confinement in a hospital. 

5a Adopt health insurance benefit 
plans which provide incentives for outpatient 
and preventive care, stress the importance of 
patient education, and stimulate more cost 
consciousness on the part of patients and 
physicians. 

6 . Expand the scope of Professional 
Standards Review Organizations, which by 
law presently monitor necessity for treatment 


and quality of care only for Medicare and 
Medicaid patients, to apply to all patients. 

7. Foster competition in the health 
field to help the development of better 
systems for the delivery of care. 

3. Support efforts to achieve a more 
equal distribution of physicians by specialty 
and geographic area, especially those who 
provide basic care. 

Encourage people to accept 
greater personal responsibility for developing 
good health habits, in the interest of 
preserving their own health. 

These nine steps can take us a long way 
toward a belter health care system... toward 
some sensible containment of the runaway 
medical costs which have become an ever 
increasing burden for everyone. Private 
health insurers are working hard to ease the 
burden, insuring today over 175 million 
people against the cost of illness and over 
149 million against the cost of catastrophic 
illness. The 1.000.000 people in the life and 
health insurance business believe that every 
American has the right to affordable medical 
care of good quality. 

For the full text of the statement by the 
health insurance companies of America 
before the Council on Wage and Price 
Stability, write to the Health Insurance 
Institute, 277 Park Avenue. New York, 

New York 10017. J ||0 

Life and Health 
Insurance Companies 
in America 


The impersonal future? That’s not our way of doing business. 


HARNESS RACING continued 


iwo heats with the four best in each di¬ 
vision meeting in a third race. If the 
third heat was won by either of the win¬ 
ners of the first two heats, he would be 
the Jug winner. If that didn’t happen, 
the three winners of the three heals 
would meet for the title in a fourth 
race. 

Shortly before 4 p.m. on Jug Day, ev¬ 
erything was as it should be: The men 
had on their hats that said "John Deere.” 
the women were waiting in long lines at 
the restrooms and the kids were perched 
atop the Winnebagos. 

The first heat was supposed to be 
Armbro Ranger’s. He left from the third 
post position and by the one-quarter 
mark was fourth. Hmmm. The leader, 
pacing better than he had any right to. 
was Precious Fella. By the head of the 
stretch things were sorting out. with 
Ranger second by inches. Ranger got to 
the wire first by a head in I'.SGVs. Pre¬ 
cious Fella was second, but Cameron was 
afraid that he might have used him up. 
Third was a nobody named Warm 
Breeze; fourth was Mandate. 

The second heat was supposed to be 
Keystone Ore’s and Ore’s problems start¬ 
ed with his No. 8 post position, worst in 
the field. Dancer had said that he would 
hurry to the front, but it turned out he 
only could get up to fifth in the early 
going—and it was then that Stanley made 
the winning decision. He simply tucked 
his colt in along the rail and raced pa¬ 
tiently. This, rather than using Ore up to 
get past a bunch of shaky horses which 
at the time were looking like giant kill¬ 
ers—including one named Shadow Don 
Time who would have won had the race 
been only half a mile. In the second half 
mile. Shadow and his friends flopped and 
some of them may not have made it to 
the finish yet. 

At the top of the stretch Ore was sec¬ 
ond to Windshield Wiper. Wiper had 
been back and forth between second and 
first, but now needed a good streak to 
withstand Ore. No go. It was Ore. not 
quite his usual brilliant self, by a neck in 
1:57. then Wiper, surprising Raven Han¬ 
over and Cavalcade. 

In the most crucial action of the day. 
the judges drew to see whether Ranger 
or Ore would get the No. I post in (he 
third heat. Ranger had won the draw in 
the Adios and that had made the dif¬ 
ference; this time Ore was in luck. By 
post time Ore and Ranger were the huge 
favorites. Anyone betting on any other 


horse was demonstrating that money 
didn't matter to him. 

Near the three-quarter pole. Ore was 
first. Ranger second. But Ranger fizzled. 
O'Brien later was to complain he couldn’t 
get around Dancer and Cameron parked 
outside him, but that was only true in the¬ 
ory. The fact was Ranger, who had fal¬ 
tered momentarily in the first heat, flat 
ran out of oats. And when Ranger sagged, 
it messed up Haughton and Windshield 
Wiper, directly behind him and looking 
to be in good shape to make a pass in 
the stretch at both Ore and Ranger. “Just 
before (hat happened," said Haughton. 
“I was driving along counting my mon¬ 
ey. I was having the best trip of my life." 

Nobody could get Ore, who was near¬ 
ly two lengths ahead at the end in 1:57%. 
Precious Fella, clearly not used up. was 
second, and Warm Breeze, that nobody 
who had never before raced on a half- 
mile track and who didn’t race at all as a 
2-year-old because of vertebrae trouble, 
was third. Wiper was fourth. Ranger fifth. 

No one, save a few happy beer-drink¬ 
ing dreamers slurping Stroh’s in the back 
of their Chevy pickups, thought any colt 
but Ore should have won. Runner-up 
Cameron was happy. “It’s no disgrace 
to be second,” he said. Precious Fella 
got a bit more than 523,000. And Warm 
Breeze's driver, Dick Farrington, was so 
ecstatic he said he wouldn't sell his colt 
for SI millon (which is easy to say when 
nobody is offering). Haughton was his 
usual old what-the-hcll-it’s-all-part-of- 
this-great-sport self. And O'Brien, for 
O’Brien, was downright effusive. "I just 
got beat,” he said. 

Dancer seemed to find no fault with 
his day’s work. And for a man who has 
survived, among other things, a plane 
crash and a heart attack, the Jug was rel¬ 
atively uneventful. But although the rich 
indeed got richer, it seemed somehow 
just that things were also being evened 
up for Dancer. In The Hambletonian 
Stanley had Ncvelc Thunder, a shining 
trotter who was thought to be a strong 
candidate to win. First Thunder got an 
outside post position in a bulky field, then 
he broke his leg in the second heat. 

Money does help smooth life's rough 
spots. But it’s so much nicer if there’s a 
bit of class to go with it. On the eve of 
the Jug. Dancer quietly passed by his sta¬ 
ble area, pressed a SI00 bill into the hand 
of an employee, and told hint to take all 
half dozen grooms out for a steak dinner. 
Hello, class. end 



caps from AJD. 
That's the spirit. 


The schools available: 

Alabama 
Arkansas 
Arkansas State 
Arizona Slate 
Auburn University 
Baylor 
Clemson 

Colorado University 

Florida 

Georgia 

Georgia Tech 

Houston 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Iowa State 
Kansas 

Louisiana State University 

Maryland 

Michigan State 

University of Michigan 

Mississippi 

Mississippi State 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North Carolina 

North Carolina State 

Northwest Louisiana 

Notre Dame 

Ohio State 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma State University 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania Stale 

Pittsburgh 

Purdue 

South Carolina 
Southern California 
Southern Methodist 
Stanford 
Texas 

Texas A&M 
Texas Tech 
Tulane 
UCLA 

University of California. Berkley 
University of Tennessee 
University of Washington 
West Texas State 


Please send me_caps 

at $7.75 (postage paid) each for 

(school)_ 

Enclosed is check or money order for 
$_ 

Name 


SOL. 


State 


Zip 


,AJD. 3301 Castlewood Road 
Richmond, Virginia 23234 
(804) 233-9683. 
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Got superspirit? 



Football forecast: this year’s superfans are wearing Superstripe caps from AJD. 
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Introducing a new symbol of driving excitement. 

The1977Cougar XR-7 unleashes 6 new running mates, 






The leader of the pack with new action 
for the Cat Set-Mercury Cougar XR-7. 
Bold. Aggressive. New. From the dramatic 
new symbol on its hood to the tip of its sleek 
rear deck. More of a Cougar than we’ve ever 
unleashed before. 

Inside, you'll find the luxury standards 
that put this cat in a class by itself. Deeply 
padded flight bench seats. Walnut wood- 
tone trim instrument panel. Select-shift 
automatic transmission. Power brakes. And 
steel-belted radials. All at no extra cost. 

And now there's even more Cougar ex¬ 
citement. Because now there’s a whole new 
breed of Cougar running mates. 

2 New Sedans 
2 New Hardtops 

All Cougar. All the way. These cats de¬ 
liver new comfort and convenience with 
Cougar's own brand of driving excitement. 

Select-shift automatic transmission. 
Power steering. Power brakes. And under 
the hood, the purr of a 302-2V engine. 

All standard on all new Cougars. 

Take the wheel of any Mercury Cougar 
-whether it’s a 2-door or 4-door-and you 
take command of the road. 

2 New Wagons 

Now sporty new wagons that pack a 
lot of excitement: Cougar wagons. Every¬ 
thing you want a wagon for - plus. A 351-2V 
engine. 3-way tailgate. And Cougar's own 
standard of standard equipment. There's 
never been a wagon like it. Because there's 
never been a Cougar like it. 

2 new wagons. 2 new hardtops. 2 new 
sedans, And the new Cougar XR-7. Off the 
leash and ready to run. New action for the 
Cat Set at the Sign of the Cat. 


MERCURY COUGAR 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 









bridge /RichardL Frey 


it’s time someone blew Gabriel’s horn 


Y ou can find him at every major international cham¬ 
pionship—a short, cherubic-looking man in his early 
30s, circling the lobby of the hotel where the tournament is 
taking place. He has a story to tell, a hand that came up the 
night before, one on which he failed to take the right line. 
Modest man, especially for a bridge player. 

If a vote were taken to determine the most popular in¬ 
ternational bridge star, Gabriel Chagas would probably win. 
Chagas has been the leading member—indeed, at limes it 
seems as if he has been the only member—of the Brazilian 
bridge team which, while proficient enough to beat the oth¬ 
er South American nations, has not until recently been much 
of a force on the international scene. 

Chagas, who is in the import-export business and has a 
master’s degree in actuarial math, is well liked because of 
his cheery personality, his sense of humor, his lack of pre¬ 
tense, his ability at a bridge table and, possibly, because he 
has never been a serious threat to win, owing to the lack of 
other outstanding Brazilian players. 

But at the 1976 Olympiad, held last May in Monte 
Carlo, Brazil suddenly became a tiger. A week earlier it 
had nearly displaced Italy in the final of the Bermuda Bowl— 
won by the U.S.—and in the Olympiad, a 45-nation event, 
the Brazilians had battled their way up from 10th to fifth 


Neither side vulnerable 
North dealer 



1 ♦ PASS 1 NT PASS 

PASS PASS 

Opening lead: spade K 


at the halfway point and, with two sessions remaining, 
moved into third. The Victory Point score was: Italy, 625; 
Great Britain, 615; Brazil. 614. With 40 points still to be 
contested, 20 in each session, Brazil’s chances to win 
seemed better than they actually were. Italy appeared cer¬ 
tain to beat the Dutch Antilles, destined to finish 40th, 20-0, 
and its final match was with Greece, a middling team. Bra¬ 
zil’s next opponent was Indonesia, with the feared Ma- 
noppo brothers, and then Canada, both fighting for a spot 
in the top 10. 

No wonder then that the Brazilians were downhearted 
when they went to dinner the night before their match 
with Indonesia. As team leader, Chagas had a job to do. 
“All the contenders are nervous,” he told his teammates. “I 
promise you if we score our 40 points tomorrow we’ll be 
Olympiad champions.” (As he afterward confessed, “All 
the players were convinced. Except myself.” ) 

Italy blitzed the Dutch Antilles as expected, but Brazil 
beat Indonesia to overtake Great Britain. In the last round 
Brazil blitzed Canada—and Greece upset Italy 17-3. Cha¬ 
gas proved a true prophet. Brazil won the title by six Vic¬ 
tory Points. 

How good a player is Chagas? Judge for yourself from 
this hand that earned him a citation for the most brilliant 
play of the 720 deals of the Olympiad. Chagas was West, try¬ 
ing to defeat Turkey’s one no-trump contract, obviously an 
impossible task. All South needed was to get to his hand 
once and take a winning diamond finesse. But South never 
got the lead. 

On the opening lead of the king of spades. East played 
the 10, denying the jack but indicating his length in the 
suit. So, as part of his plan to keep the lead in dummy. Cha¬ 
gas next led a low spade. 

Dummy's queen won, and the jack of clubs was led. Cha¬ 
gas dropped the 10! This gave declarer the idea that he 
might win four tricks in clubs and avoid risking the di¬ 
amond finesse. He continued with dummy’s 9 of clubs, and 
again Chagas ducked. But when the third club was led and 
South played the queen, Gabriel produced the king. 

Chagas cashed the ace of spades and put East on lead 
with the 9. Dummy had to make two discards, and declarer 
selected a heart and a diamond. East cashed the ace of 
hearts and, although declarer could sense the handwriting 
on the wall, he had to keep the queen in dummy or the 
next heart lead would give West two tricks in the suit. So, 
when East led a second heart, Chagas completed his cam¬ 
paign to keep dummy on lead by playing low. North had to 
lead diamonds and surrender a trick to the queen. The king 
of hearts produced the setting trick. 

Only a one no-trump contract. And only against Turkey. 
But in the Olympiad, every match counts the same, and in 
16 deals every one is vital. Of course, you never would 
have heard about this hand from Chagas. end 
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As you can see. Arrows Doubler looks great with a tie. But 
as you can also see, it doesn't need a tie to look great. 

Because unlike ordinary dress shirts, Doubler's specially 
designed collar opens wide and full at the neck, you get the airy 
look and casual comfort of a good sport shirt, plus something 
you can't get with most sport shirts at any price! 

A dress shirt. JL 


►Arrow- 


Arrow's Doubler? 

The dress shirt thot doubles qs o sport shirt 
that doubles as a dress shirt. 



Why is Tareyton better? 

Others remove. 
Tareyton im proves . 


Of course 

Tareyton’s filter reduces tar... 

Tareyton has less tar than 75% of all other cigarettes 
sold! Tareyton has only 16 mg. tar. 

...but it also improves the taste 
with activated charcoal. 


The U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency recently reported that granular 
activated carbon (charcoal) is the best 
available method for filtering water. 

As a matter of fact, many cities across the United States 
have instituted charcoal filtration systems for their 
drinking water supplies. 

The evidence is mounting that activated charcoal 
does indeed improve the taste of drinking water. 



Charcoals History’s No. 1 filter 



Charcoal was used by the ancient 
Egyptians as early as 1550 B.C. 

Charcoal has been used ever since 
then in many manufacturing processes 
including the refining of sugar! 

Charcoal made the gas mask 
possible in World War I. 


Charcoal is used today for masks that are required 
equipment in many industries. 

Charcoal helps freshen air in 
submarines and spacecraft. 

Charcoal is used to 

mellow the taste of the finest bourbons. 

Charcoal also plays a key role 
in auto pollution 
control devices. 



Activated charcoal 
does something 
for cigarette smoke, too. 

While plain white filters reduce tar and nicotine, 
they also remove taste. 

But Tareyton scientists created a unique, two-part 
filter—a white tip on the outside, activated charcoal 
on the inside. Tar and nicotine are reduced... but the 
taste is actually improved by charcoal. Charcoal 
in Tareyton smooths and balances and improves the 
tobacco taste. 



Tareyton is America^ 
best-selling charcoal filter cigarette. 


Warning.- The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


King Size: 16 mg. "tar", 1.2 mg. nicotine.- 
100 mm : 16 mg. "tar", 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 









horse RACING / William Leggett 


C hances are better than excellent that 
no matter how devoted a student or 
thoroughbred racing you are, you can* 
not recall the winner of the 1975 Suffolk 
County Handicap. A name like the Suf- 
folk County Handicap has a fine old ring. 
It conjures up Currier and Ives prints, 
and one can imagine clubmen in oak' 
paneled rooms debating over brandy and 
cigars whether the Whitneys or Vandcr' 
bilts have won more Suffolk Countys, 
Sadly, the only Suffolk County ever con' 
tested occurred last Oct. 5 and. since no 
one banged pots and pans for its con¬ 
tinuation. the race has not been renewed. 
That’s a shame because a horse named 
Proud Delta won the Suffolk County and 
she has done the race’s name, well, proud. 
From that day her reputation has grown. 
Slowly. Very, very slowly. But that is the 
way with fillies and mares, for rarely do 
they attract national notice. Ruffian was 
a shining exception. 

Last Saturday Proud Delta appeared 
between motorcycles and Muhammad 
Ali on CBS-TV and thrust her head 
into the sun by winning the $108,200 
Beldame at Belmont Park by three con¬ 
vincing lengths over the best field of fil¬ 
lies and mares to contest a Beldame in 
a decade. When it comes to determining 
championships for female racers (he Bel¬ 
dame is usually a solid indicator. Since 
1960 Beldame winners have been named 
the champion 3-year-old or handicap 
mare 11 times. In any season it is a 
grand race to win, and again this year 
the event was significant. 

Just before the race Jorge Velasquez, 
the 29-year-old rider of the 4-year-old 
Proud Delta, walked into the paddock 
with a stern, forbidding look. Normally 
Velasquez smiles and goes about things 
calmly, but before the Beldame he was 
slapping his whip hard against his white 
ri ding breeches, a portrait in concen¬ 
tration. In the race were a couple of 
vaunted 3-year-olds, the undefeated (7 
for 7) Revidere and Optimistic Gal, the 
winner of nine slakes and more than 
$600,000. The Beldame was being tout¬ 
ed as a duel between the two. “It’s no 
match race,” Velasquez had said two 
days before. “It’s no damned match race. 

I can win it.” 

Since late August, Velasquez has been 
in excellent form, with 42 wins in 32 
days. Although Angel Cordero, Eddie 


Youth will have its day 

... BUT NOT LAST SATURDAY AS A PAIR OF FLEET AND FANCY 3-YEAR-OLD CHAMPIONS 
WERE WELL THRASHED IN THE BELDAME BY A GOOD OLD GIRL NAMED PROUD DELTA 


Maple and Ron Turcotte get far more 
publicity than Velasquez, Jorge is the 
leading New York rider, and that state’s 
racing year is a true test. Its major league 
season is now the longest anywhere, be¬ 
ginning as it does on Jan. 2 and con¬ 
tinuing like a berserk carousel through 
Dec. 31. Over the last five years Ve¬ 
lasquez has ridden more winners in New 
York than any other jockey. 

Bad trainers give Velasquez instruc¬ 
tions. Good trainers give him virtually 
none. Peter Howe, the handsome 37- 
year-old in charge of Proud Delta, sensed 
that Velasquez was in an angry mood 
before the Beldame, and all Howe did 
was remind the jockey of the fact that 
Proud Delta had the outside position in 
the field of eight and that the last time 


she had drawn an outside post position 
she had broken crooked and toward the 
inside. “I remember, Mr. Howe," said 
Velasquez. 

There were reasons, of course, why 
Revidere and Optimistic Gal were strong 
betting choices over Proud Delta. Revi¬ 
dere is a dead-game filly who can be 
passed in the stretch, then fight her way 
back to regain every inch she has lost. In 
the Coaching Club American Oaks in 
June, Optimistic Gal had her headed 
near the finish but Revidere dug in and 
won by half a length. She has raced only 
once outside New York. 

Optimistic Gal, on the other hand, is 
a little like Laura, the face you see on 
the train that is passing through. Ba¬ 
sically a front-runner, she has won stakes 
continued 



THIS WAS AS CLOSE AS OPTIMISTIC GAL (8) AND REVIDERE (4) WOULD COME TO VICTORY 
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HORSE RACING continued 



A 

Good 

Save 

In fact, the Sports Illustrated Library 
Cases, pictured above, are the best way 
to save and protect your copies of 
Sports Illustrated. They’re custom- 
designed for the magazine. Rugged. 
Handsome. Hold 26 issues. A perfect 
way to combat clutter and conserve 
space. Color: Navy blue with silver 
Sports Illustrated emblem. Prices; $4.25 
each; 3 for $12; 6 for $22. To order, just 
fill in and mail the coupon below. 


I-1 

I To: Jesse Jones Box Corp. I 

■ P.O.Box 5120. Dept. SI 
1 Philadelphia. Pa. 19141 


Please send me Sports Illustrated 

Library Cases. Prices: S4.25 each: 3 for 
S12:6 for §22. My check (or money order) 
is enclosed. 




Address 

City State Zip 


Allow three weeks for delivery. 
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at Saratoga. Belmont, Laurel. Keeneland. 
Churchill Downs and Delaware Park. 
She. too. is durable and has been man¬ 
aged well by her owner. Diana Firestone, 
and trained well by LeRoy Jolley. The 
rangy brown filly had been out of the 
money only once in 18 starts and in that 
race, the Test at Saratoga, she was giv¬ 
ing away weight. 

Proud Delta was the third favorite in 
the Beldame, having won five stakes in 
the first five months of 1976. But in her 
three races since her last victory on May 
29. she appeared to be lackluster. No one 
recalled the Suffolk County Handicap of 
1975, and understandably so. It was run 
on a Sunday in the midst of a flurry of rac¬ 
ing activity—Forego was winning the 
Woodward Stakes, Honest Pleasure the 
Cowdin and Optimistic Gal was gallop¬ 
ing off with the Frizette. If that wasn't 
enough to divert attention from Proud 
Delta’s win. Emperor Hirohito turned up 
at a Jets game and the baseball playoffs 
were in progress. 

The Suffolk County was Proud Del¬ 
ta’s first stakes win and her last victory 
in the colors of Mrs. Ada L. Rice's Dan- 
ada Farms. After Dan Rice died early in 
1975 his wife decided to sell most of the 
stable’s holdings. Her 145 horses were 
auctioned off for $3.25 million. Proud 
Delta contributing a quarter of a million 
dollars of that, largely on the strength of 
her Suffolk County triumph. The daugh¬ 
ter of Delta Judge-Loving Sister was 
bought by Mrs. Marion duPont Scott for 
breeding purposes, but Mrs. Scott also 
had hopes that Proud Delta might be able 
to “win herself out” by earning $250,000 
in purses before retiring. 

Victory in the Beldame did that, bring¬ 
ing Proud Delta’s earnings to $258,213, 
and thus Mrs. Scott’s gamble has paid 
off. The lady knows horses and is an ex¬ 
cellent judge of potential. In 1903 she 
was the first female ever to ride astride a 
horse in the National Horse Show at 
Madison Square Garden and in 1915 she 
became the first woman astride to win a 
blue ribbon. For generations she has been 
one of the main supporters of steeple¬ 
chase racing. In the 1930s she bought 
two jumpers from owner Walter Salmon 
and took her first big gamble. One of the 
horses was Annapolis, the other Battle¬ 
ship. Annapolis became her first stakes 
winner and an outstanding steeplechase 
sire. 

She sent Battleship to England and in 


1937 hoped to start him in the Grand Na¬ 
tional at Aintree. However, her trainer, 
Reginald Hobbs, declared the horse out 
of the race. “He said the horse didn’t 
have enough experience over the high 
jumps, that they wanted him to carry too 
much weight,” Mrs. Scott says. “He gave 
me 100 excuses. But the next year I re¬ 
fused to be put off. 1 insisted that Bat¬ 
tleship run, and he won." 

Battleship, one of the few good sons 
of Man o’ War, was a tiny horse and his 
victory was the first by an American own¬ 
er and horse in the Grand National. In re¬ 
cent years Mrs. Scott has floated the 
$100,000 Colonial Cup Steeplechase in 
Camden, S.C. with her own money, and 
eight times she has owned or bred the 
jumper of the year in the U.S. Among 
those horses were Rouge Dragon. Ship¬ 
board, Benguala. Soothsayer and the re¬ 
markable three-time champion Neji. who 
sailed over fences like a swallow even 
though he was forced to carry weights 
up to 176 pounds. 

Mrs. Scott is a slight, shy, eccentric 
woman who was once married to actor 
Randolph Scott and for decades has lived 
in James Madison’s home. Montpelier, 
in Orange. Va. 

While her success has come mostly in 
steeplechasing. she has had some fine flat 
runners, like Mongo. Saratoga and Par¬ 
ka. Mongo won more than $800,000 but 
was unlucky enough to be running at the 
same time as Kelso. 

Proud Delta could be Mrs. Scott's first 
champion dirt horse. The next few weeks 
will tell. The filly received a superior ride 
from Velasquez in the Beldame and she 
will need that assistance again. Velasquez 
moved her even farther out from the out¬ 
side post position at the break to ensure 
that he would hinder neither his own 
mount’s progress nor that of the horses 
on his left. He set a slow early pace and 
reserved Proud Delta until the top of the 
stretch. He was a target for the others to 
shoot at. Turning for home he let Proud 
Delta roll and she took off again. Rev- 
idere fought bitterly in the stretch to fin¬ 
ish second, with Bastonera 2nd finishing 
third, a head in front of Optimistic Gal. 

Before Proud Delta can be considered 
the champion, however, she must prove 
herself once more in the $125,000 Ruf¬ 
fian on Oct. 9 at Belmont at W* miles. 
“Proud Delta will be there,” Trainer 
Howe said after the Beldame. Heck, she 
always is. eno 
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If you’re willing to pay $75 for a watch, you deserve more than just a watch. You deserve Bulova Accutron : 
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What is aTouch of Hyatt? 

Here are a few hints from American Express: 





The American Express Card. Don’t leave home without it. 




A Touch of Hyatt is 
a special touch. Big 
things and also little 
things. It’s a lot of 
thoughtful things 
that Hyatt people do to make you 
want to stay with them...again. 

ATouch ofHvatt is the 
touch to the cap. And the smile 
on Irving D. Appleberry’s face 
when he greets you at the door 
of the Hyatt on Union Square in 
San Francisco. You’ll find smiles 
like Irvings and people who care 
like Irving at Hyatts all across 
the country. Smiling, caring, 
helping. 

A Touch ofHvatt is called 
“Rise and Shine" at the Hyatt 
Regency in Memphis. Wake up 
to a delicious Continental break¬ 
fast delivered right 
to your door along 
with your freshly 
shined shoes. Just 
order your breakfast 
the night before, and 
your shoes will be 
picked up and shined 
and returned the next 
morning. And that 
shine on your shoes 
is on the house. 

The soaring lobby at the Hyatt 
Regency in Houston. 


A Touch of Hvatt is a con¬ 
cierge to help you at the Hyatt 
Regency Atlanta. He’s there to 
help you in the true sense of the 
word — to help you get theater 
tickets, and to help you get to the 
play on time by calling a taxi. 

To help you decide what to see 
and do in Atlanta. Where to 
shop, dine and have a good time. 
All you need to do is ask and if he 
doesn’t know the answer, he’ll 
find out for you. 

ATouch of Hyatt is a passport, 
that lets you pass up the check¬ 
out line at many Hyatt Hotels. 
When you’re running late, or just 
aren’t up for a long wait in line, 
just drop off your Passport Book 
at the front desk. That’s it. And 
you’re on your way. 

ATouch ofHvatt 
is also the spectacular 
architecture of many 
Hyatt Hotels. Soar¬ 
ing atriums to lift the 
eyes and spirit. To put 
excitement back in 
staying at a hotel. 
Hanging 
climbing vines 
even indoor trees 
bring the touch 
of Hyatt alive. 


A Touch of Hv att is also the 
good food, and nightclub enter¬ 
tainment that make the restau¬ 


rants and lounges at Hyatt Hotels 
among the best spots in town 
for an evening’s activities. 

A Touch ofHvatt is also the 
American Express® Card. To 
make your check-in and check¬ 
out smooth and trouble free. 

The Card is welcom^j^I^^ 
Hyatt Hotels. 



















baseball / Larry Keith 


N ot an eyebrow was lifted earlier this 
month when Cincinnati scored eight 
runs in the third inning of a game against 
Houston. After all. the Reds are the Reds 
and the Astros the Astros. But the very 
next night a dramatic—and symbolic— 
reversal took place. This time Houston 
smote Cincinnati with an eight-run in¬ 
ning of its own. The message was clear: 
the Reds may still be the Reds, but these 
are definitely not the same old Astros. 

At least not the Astros who finished 
sixth in the National League’s Western 
Division last season, 43'/ 2 games out of 
first place. Rebounding from its 64-97 
record, the worst in its modest history, 
Houston has suddenly become respect¬ 
able and, on occasion, downright fear¬ 
some. A 77-79 record with one week of 
the season remaining has lifted the As¬ 
tros to third place and. for noncontender 
watchers, made them the most improved 
team in either league. The Yankees and 
Phillies, who are on top in their divi¬ 
sions, and the lowly—but quietly matur¬ 
ing—Tigers are the only clubs that come 
close to matching the Astros' 14-game 
improvement over last season. 

“If we win 80 games, it’ll be a helluva 
year," says Houston Manager Bill Vir- 
don. By any measure it has been a good 
one. Improved hitting and pitching have 
made the losing streaks shorter, the win¬ 
ning streaks longer and the crowds larg¬ 
er. Even the Astros’ finances—the team 
had been in receivership for the last four 
years—are improved. Last week the 
bankrupt empire of Astro founder Roy 
Hofheinz was finally sold for a large but 
undisclosed sum. 

A year ago Houston was not worth 
two cents. That was before Yankee in¬ 
genuity turned things around. It was pro¬ 
vided by General Manager Tal Smith, 
who came over from the New York Yan¬ 
kees Aug. 7, 1975, and former Yankee 
Manager Virdon. who was hired 12 days 
later. 

Smith knew the problems awaiting 
him under the Astrodome all too well, be¬ 
cause he had spent 13 years in Houston 
before going to New York. “There were 
two things I had to do right away.” Smith 
says. "First, I wanted to be candid with 
the players in order to create a more 
positive environment. I also wanted to 
restore credibility with the fans. They 
have been told for years that they would 
have a pennant winner here, and they 
never got one. That made them disillu¬ 


sioned. disappointed and turned off." 

Virdon also gave an indication of the 
better times ahead by winning half of the 
34 late-season games in which he was 
the manager. "It didn’t take me long to 
figure out that this team had more talent 
than its record showed,” Virdon says. 
“When I saw the players really wanted 
to win. it made me feel optimistic.” 

The Astros also made some major 
changes before this season began. Pre¬ 
vious administrations had tried to do the 
same, but always seemed to shed the 
wrong people: budding stars Joe Mor¬ 
gan. Rusty Staub, Mike Cuellar. John 
Mayberry, etc., etc., etc. This time the 
castoffs included old hands Doug Rader, 
Milt May and Tommy Helms. That 
opened the way for promising players like 
Third Baseman Enos Cabell to become 
regulars and for young pitchers like 23- 
year-old Joaquin Andujar to move into 
the rotation. The tall, skinny Cabell is hit¬ 
ting .275, and Andujar has already beat¬ 
en Cincinnati three times. 

But it was veteran Reliever Ken Forsch 
who got the team off on the right track. 
After the Astros began the season with 
three straight losses, they won their next 
six as Forsch picked up five saves. “That 
was the big lift we needed,” Virdon says. 
"It got people thinking positive right 
away. If a team is confident, talent and 
ability will show.” 

In a division dominated by Cincinnati 
and Los Angeles, third place is all a re¬ 
building team can reasonably hope for. 
Houston has been there since Aug. 28, 
thanks to a seven-game winning streak 
in which Astro pitchers turned in six 
complete games. Larry Dierker and 6' 8" 
strikeout artist J. R. Richard had two of 
them; the other victories were scattered 
among members of the team’s youth 
corps. Bo McLaughlin, 22, five-hit St. 
Louis and shut out Philadelphia; Joe 
Sambito, 24, blanked the Cardinals; and 
Dan Larson, 22, who is already only two 
vowels from immortality, five-hit the 
Phillies. Together with Andujar and the 
26-year-old Richard, who has matured 
into an 18-game winner this season, they 
could be the league’s staff of the future. 

"Bringing those kids up was not an im¬ 
pulsive, desperation move." says Smith. 
"I know you can’t force-feed people. We 
even went so far as to discuss with our de¬ 
velopment people how the kids would re¬ 
spond emotionally to big-league pressure. 
So far, we’ve been very pleased.” 


A season of 

Astronomical 

improvement 

new blood, old basics have given 

HOUSTON 14 MORE WINS THAN IN '75 


Solid pitching was really the only thing 
Houston needed to become competitive. 
Cabell, First Baseman Bob Watson, 
Shortstop Roger Metzger and Outfielders 
Cesar Cedeno. Greg Gross and Jose Cruz 
could play on anybody’s club. It was the 
pitching and ’Virdon’s demand for zero- 
defect baseball that brought everything 
neatly together. 

In order to rectify last season’s 16-42 
record in one-run games. Virdon stressed 
fundamentals in spring training. "Taught 
us how to play baseball." is how Cabell 

continued 



VIRDON S CLUB NOW WINS THE CLOSE ONES 
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BASEBALL continued 


puts it. Once the season began. Coach 
Bob Lillis assessed $2 fines for the little 
blunders that result in losses: missed 
signs, failure to hit behind the runner, 
overthrown cutoff men. In 1975 that sys¬ 
tem would have produced a sum approx¬ 
imating the national debt. But this sea¬ 
son the Astros have played eyes-open. 
tight-fisted ball. Their record in one-run 
games is an outstanding 33-24. and Lil¬ 
lis has collected only $636 in fines. 

Until the turnaround, Watson, Hous¬ 
ton’s leading hitter (.314, 99 RBIs and 
16 home runs), was all set to pack off to 
another team. “This used to be a selfish 
club." he says. "Now everybody tries to 
contribute. I’d like to finish my career 
here. If we ever do win anything. I want 
to be around when it happens.’’ 

Watson has already been around long 
enough to play with his teammates in 
the World Series. Even if this series was 
played in a television movie, filmed in 
July for showing during the real World 
Series next month, it is another symbol 
of just how far the Astros have come. 
And where they might be going. 


THE WEEK 

(Sept. 19-25) 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


Ml TACT "What do we do now?" 
INL LMO I wondered Philadelphia 
Manager Danny Ozark after beginning the 
week with a 1-0 loss to Ray Burris of Chi¬ 
cago. What his Phillies did from there on was 
to win five of six. They swept three games 
from St. Louis, thanks largely to a flock of one¬ 
time Cardinals. Ex-Card Dick Allen ham¬ 
mered out two doubles and a homer as the 
Phillies took the opener 5-1. A pinch single 
by Bobby Tolan, also a former Cardinal, 
touched off an eight-run eighth the next day 
and led to a 9-4 verdict. And then Steve Carl¬ 
ton boosted his record against his old team¬ 
mates to 14-4 by gaining his 19th victory. 
7-3. with the aid of a homer by Tim Mc- 
Carver. yet another ex-St. Louisan. Mike 
Schmidt socked his 37th homer in Saturday’s 
6-5 win over the Expos. And on Sunday the 
Phillies locked up first place as Jim Lonborg 
beat Montreal 4-1, 

Pittsburgh (3-6) agonized while playing six 
straight one-run games, four of them losses. 
First the Pirates blew a 6-2 lead to the Mets 
(5-1) and lost 7-6 as Dave Kingman bopped 
his 36th and 37th homers and Skip Lockwood 
gained his 17th save. A day later, the Bucs 
lost 5-4 when Met newcomer Lee Mazzilli 


hit a two-run, two-out homer in the ninth. In 
Chicago (3-4). the Pirates lost 2-1 in 13 in¬ 
nings when Manny Trillo singled, and 4-3 
when Joe Wallis singled in the ninth. 

When not being haunted by former team¬ 
mates. the Cardinals won three of five. They 
overcame the Expos 9-7 with a five-run ninth, 
and trounced the Pirates 10-6 and 3-0. tak¬ 
ing the second game when Lynn McGlothen 
outdueled former Cardinal Jerry Reuss. 

Woodie Fryman of Montreal (3-4) beat St. 
Louis 1-0. Dan Warthen zapped New York 
4-0 and Don Stanhouse downed Philly 3-2. 

PHIL 94-60 PITT 88-68 NY 83-71 
CHI 71-85 ST. L 70-85 MONT 53-100 


NL WEST,: 


’ Add this one to the 
legend of Pete Rose. 
Batting against San Francisco righthander 
John Montefusco, the switch-hitting Rose had 
doubles his first two times up. ihe second com¬ 
ing on a misplayed pop fly to left field. When 
Rose stepped into the box for his next at bat. 
Giant Catcher Gary Alexander said. “That 
last one was a gift." To which Rose replied, 
'Til tell you what I'm going to do. I'm going 
to hit a double to right field this time." Al¬ 
exander didn't buy it. saying, "You can’t pull 
The Count." Moments later Rose had his third 
hit—as promised, a double to right—as Cin¬ 
cinnati went on to win 5-2 By week's end 
Rose had 40 doubles, the most in the league. 
If he stays on top. he will lead the league in 
this category for the third straight year. There 
was. indeed, a spate of statistical accomplish¬ 
ments as the Reds (4-1) clinched their fifth 
title in seven years. Reliever Rawly Eastwick. 
who has a 1.34 ERA. 16 saves and a 5-2 rec¬ 
ord in his last 47 innings spanning 32 games, 
notched his 25th save. When Don Gullet! won 
his 10th game, the Reds became the first club 
in the league ever to have seven pitchers with 
10 or more victories in a single season. Tony 
Perez' 18th homer was the first in 10 games 
by the Reds, the major league leaders in that 
category. But Manager Sparky Anderson was 
intrigued by yet another statistic. “It’s been 
54 years since a National League team has 
won consecutive world championships." he 
said. “That's our goal." 


“Finally. Finally. Finally." That was Don 
Sutton's reaction after becoming a 20-game 
winner for the first time in his 11 years with 
Los Angeles (5-1). 

Randy Jones of San Diego (1-5). who had 
lost 10 of his past 13 decisions, held off At¬ 
lanta 6-4 for his 22nd win. A couple of other 
fine pitchers on dreary teams also improved 
their records by defeating Houston (4-2). Jim 
Barr of the Giants (1-5). backed up by Gary 
Matthews’ three homers, shut out the Astros 
10-0 for his 15th win. And Phil Niekro of At¬ 
lanta (2-3) earned his 16th triumph. 6-2. 


CIN 99-56 LA 88-67 HOUS 77-79 
SF 71-86 SD 69-86 ATL 68-88 


A I Wy/COT Although Kansas City 
AAL VVL.O I (3-3) could not prove 
anything, it did cling to a five-game lead over 
Oakland (4-3). After Amos Otis had been hit 
in the head with a pitch and Hal McRae had 
been dusted off—both in the first inning of 
the opener of a three-game series against the 
A’s in Kansas City—the Royals were con¬ 
vinced that the A’s Stan Bahnsen was throw¬ 
ing beanballs. They could not prove it. just 
as they could not prove later in the game that 
the A’s were stealing their catcher's signals: a 
pair of binoculars was found in Oakland's out¬ 
field bullpen. Still, the Royals came away with 
a measure of satisfaction, taking that contest 
3-1 to widen their lead to seven games. With 
Vida Blue tossing a six-hitter and supported 
by three homers. Oakland came back to win 
the next night 11—I. Then, as the A's stole 
six bases and Mike Torrez pitched a five-hit¬ 
ler, Oakland won 8-1 to reduce the Royals' 
lead to five games. The next day Kansas City 
beat the Rangers 2-1. McRae driving in Ihe 
winning run in the 14th inning and Larry 
Gura hurling five innings of shutout relief. 
Coupled with Oakland's 4-2 loss to Chicago, 
that pushed K.C. six games up. On Saturday, 
it was the A's turn to gain ground: they 
trimmed the White Sox 7-4 while the Royals 
lost 1-0 to Bert Blyleven of the Rangers (4-4). 
For Blyleven it was his sixth shutout and the 
sixth 1-0 game he has been involved in this 
season, three of which he has won, 

Shutouts were also recorded by rookie Pete 
Redfern (3-0 over Chicago on three hits) and 
Dave Goltz (6-0 over California on two hits) 
of Minnesota (5-0). After the Minnesota Vi¬ 
kings installed extra seats in left field at Met¬ 
ropolitan Stadium, the Twins got permission 
from the AL to move the fence in. Dan Ford 
took advantage of the altered architecture by 
poking his 20th homer into the new porch in 
Goltz’ victory. 

Frank Tanana and Nolan Ryan of Cali¬ 
fornia (2-4) came through with three-hit wins 
over Texas. Ryan also picked up his 300th 
strikeout to become the first pitcher ever to 
do so in four seasons. Those who had been 
tied with Ryan were Tim Keefe in the 1880s. 
Amos Rusie in the 1890s and Sandy Koufax 
in the 1960s. 

Wilbur Wood of Chicago (1-5). who was 
shelved for the season after his left kneecap 
was shattered on May 9. reinjured the leg 
while running near his home and underwent 
surgery. 

KC 89-66 OAK 84-71 MINN 81-75 

CAL 71-85 TEX 71-85 CHI 64-92 

A | C A QT * don't expect it to hap- 
r\l— LnO I pen. but if it does. 
[Owner George] Steinbrenner will have us 
working in Mongolia." said Outfielder Lou Pi- 
niella of New York (3-6). "Ji ain’t so funny." 
added Manager Billy Martin between laughs. 
This was the Yankees' way of trying to forget 
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a losing streak that grew to six games after 
Catfish Hunter chalked up his 200th win by 
beating the Brewers 2-1. Catcher Thurman 
Munson helped save Hunter’s victory by pick¬ 
ing a runner off third who would have scored 
on a subsequent fly ball. In the midst of that 
slump were four losses to Baltimore (5-2), in¬ 
cluding an 11-8 extra-inning game in which 
the Yankees once held a 7-0 lead. Baltimore 
climbed to within 6'A games of first when 
Wayne Garland followed the sweep of the 
league-leaders with a 3-0 conquest of Bos¬ 
ton for his 19th win. The Yankees stopped 
worrying about forced labor in Mongolia 
when Grant Jackson muzzled the Tigers 8-0 
as Graig Nettles slugged his league-leading 
30th homer, to enable New York to sew up 
first place. The reappearance in the starting 
lineup of injured MVP candidate Mickey Riv¬ 
ers seemed to have a salubrious effect on the 
Yankees. In the games Rivers has started, the 
Yanks are 84-48: in the games he hasn’t, they 
are 10-13. 

Third-place Cleveland (5-1) battled to keep 
Boston (6-1) at bay. The Indians got two wins 
from Pat Dobson (16-12) and shutouts from 
Jim Bibby and Dennis Eckersley. A dozen 
home runs were hit by the Red Sox. three by 
Jim Rice, who batted .485 during the week. 
While his team was rising to the occasion. 
Manager Don Zimmer was taking pratfalls. 
Zimmer, under heavy medication because of 
muscle spasms, decided to protest an umpire’s 
call, but tripped over the dugout steps, fell. 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

LUIS TIANT: Boston’s Man of a Million 
Moves allowed just five hits and struck out 
19 while defeating Milwaukee 7-1 and Bal¬ 
timore 1-0 to become a 20-game winner for 
the fourth time and up his record to 21-11. 


got up. continued out on the field, only to 
stumble on first base and flop on his face. 

Manager Ralph Houk fared better, even if 
Detroit (2-5) was foundering. He can man¬ 
age the Tigers for virtually as long as he wants 
under terms of his unique new contract, 
which also contains bonus clauses based on 
attendance and team performance. Dave Rob¬ 
erts blanked New York, and Mark Fidrych 
stopped Cleveland 5-3. Although only 8-7 
since the All-Star break. The Bird remains a 
compelling attraction. So much so that he got 
a request (he complied with it) for a few of 
his frizzy locks, which Tiger wives planned 
to auction off for charity. 

After losing 24 of 32 games. Milwaukee 
(2-6) Manager Alex Grammas said, 'i'll say 
this. I know I like managing. If I can like 
this, I’ve got to like managing." 

NY 94-61 BALT 86-69 CLEV 79-74 
BOS 78-78 DET 69-85 MIL 65-90 



A fine addition to any penthouse, 
townhouse, triplex or estate. 

For people who deny themselves nothing 
Tanqueray Gin. A singular experience. 
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Hunting is not usually considered a spectator sport, 
but the author was privileged to accompany a party of 
German hunters and was deeply moved by the 
reenactment of a fall ritual dating back to Charlemagne 


by GEORGE V PACKARD 



At the start of the hunt. August Rieh/e de¬ 
livers a formal address in the town square of 
Gottenheim. He was in charge of everything: 
the hunters, the horn players and the par¬ 
tridge, pheasant, deer and "MUmmelmann." 
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BLAC K FOREST continued 


I was in the Federal Republic of Germany to watch a 
hunt. A friend had put me in touch with August Riehle, 
one of the top hunters in the Black Forest, and I had 
called him from Paris. It is not easy for a foreigner to 
see a hunt in Germany, and it is nearly impossible for him 
to hunt himself, but now I was supposed to meet Riehle 
early in the morning at the railroad station in Gottenheim, 
a little town outside of Freiburg at the bottom of the coun¬ 
try. I forgot to ask him what he meant by early and I tried 
to call back, but all the French telephone system could get 
me was Milan, so I went to the Gare de 1’Est and took a 
train to Strasbourg, bought a Michelin map, rented a car 
and drove down into Germany, which has the best road 
signs in the world. I rolled into Gottenheim in the middle 
of the night, found the railroad station and parked, curled 
up under my big black-and-red L. L. Bean jacket and went 
to sleep. 

Then someone was knocking on the car window. He had 
on a bright blue sweater and dungarees and he was smiling. 
I opened the window and he said, “Good morning, Herr 
Packard.” 

“How did you know it was me?” I said. 

“Your car is French,” he said. “There are no French 
cars in Gottenheim." He smiled again and introduced him¬ 
self as Hans Riehle, August’s son. 

I got out and we went to breakfast at an inn on the 
town’s main square. A breakfast in Germany can be like des¬ 
sert in America—coffee and cake. As I dipped my cake 
into my coffee Hans told me what was going to happen. 


All the hunters and drivers, the local farmers who drive 
the game to the hunters, were gathering outside the inn, 
and when they got there the hunt would begin. Some of the 
drivers carried what looked like cutoff hoe handles and some 
were holding those wooden noisemakers I used to whirl 
around my head on New Year’s Eve in New York’s Roo¬ 
sevelt Hotel waiting for Guy Lombardo to play Auld Lang 
Syne. The drivers would pound on trees with the hoe han¬ 
dles and whirl the noisemakers as they moved through the 
brush and trees, driving the game in front of them. Then 
Hans said it was time for me . j meet his father. 

August Riehle was standing talking to a group of hunters 
and drivers. He was not a big man, not tall or heavy, but 
from the way everybody stood there and waited for him to 
say something, he was the biggest man around. He was in 
charge of everything in sight, and there was plenty to see— 
20 or 30 hunters, almost as many drivers, all kinds of dogs, 
hoe handles and noisemakers, brass hunting horns and guns. 
The hunters carried their shotguns broken open, upside 
down and hanging from their shoulders by the sling. Riehle 
finished whatever it was he was saying and turned to me 
and smiled. 

"Guten Morgen , Herr Packard! It is a fine day for hunt¬ 
ing.” He looked up at the sky. 

I looked, too, but the sun wasn’t up yet. I thanked him 
for letting me come on the hunt. He nodded and then he 
got off a paragraph of German to Hans and the interview 
was over. 

“My father has much to do this morning,” Hans said, tak¬ 
ing me aside. 

You could see that by watching him. August Riehle went 
from group to group of hunters and drivers and they all 
stood a little straighter when he talked to them, but finally 
he was finished and just stood there by himself with his left 
hand on the head of his dog. 

All the time I was watching Riehle I could tell that Hans 
had something to say to me, but he didn’t know how to put 
it, so I said, “What did your father say? Did he want you to 
tell me something?” 

“Yes, Herr Packard. But it is difficult to say.” 

“He wants me to stay out of the way,” I said. “Isn’t that 
what he said?” 

“Yes. He wishes you to stay at the back of the hunt.” 
And Hans smiled even more. 

I told him I understood, that I knew the only thing worse 
than finding no game on a hunt was to have some idiot stand¬ 
ing around watching. Hunting is not a spectator sport; no¬ 
body had to tell me that. I was going to be way in the back, 
and when the guns started to go off I was going to be be¬ 
hind a tree. 

But everybody was still standing around the main square 
in Gottenheim; it looked as though they were waiting for 
something. Then a blue Mercedes 220SL splashed with mud 
drove up and parked. A tall, gray-haired man got out. He 
took a double-barreled 12-gauge shotgun out of the back 
seat, slung it over his shoulder and walked over to Riehle. 

Riehle smiled one of his little smiles that made him look 
as if he carved puppets when nobody was watching. He lift- 
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ed his hai with his left hand, raised his right hand and 
shook hands with the gray-haired man. They said some¬ 
thing to each other, and then they both started to walk 
down the cobbled street of Gottenheim. I guess the gray¬ 
haired man was the one the group was waiting for, because 
everybody started to follow the two of them, first the hunt¬ 
ers in green and brown with their dogs, then the drivers 
dressed in blues and yellows, and last me in my black-and- 
red jacket with a German-English dictionary in my hand. 

We walked for a long time. It was hard to believe you 
could walk that far in a little German town, but we did. 
down the main street, then off to the right up a hill on a small¬ 
er street, then off to the left, and after a while I lost track of 
which direction we were going in. The streets were curved 
and up and down and they got narrower, with old, trian¬ 
gular stone houses right next to us on both sides. 

They were the cleanest streets I had ever seen. There 
wasn't a thing in them, not a beer can, not a candy wrap¬ 
per, not even a burnt match. It was as if my mother were in 
charge of street cleaning, or as if the whole town had been 
up all night getting Gottenheim ready for the hunt. But 
they hadn’t. It was just the way they kept Gottenheim all 
the time, the way they keep Germany, the way the little gold¬ 
en dachshund walked along five yards in front of me like he 
was the proudest dachshund in the Federal Republic. 

I followed the dachshund all the way to the edge of town, 
waiting for him to blow his cool and sniff at something, but 
he never did. He walked like a five-gaited horse, raising his 
front paws the way circus horses do. I couldn’t figure what 
a dachshund would be doing on a hunt, except to provide 
comic relief, but I found out later that he was the toughest 
fox dog in the Black Forest, and the only reason he was 
way in back with me was that his legs were so short. 

When we finally got to where we were going, it didn't 
look much different to me—just another one of those little 
squares that are around every corner in Germany. The street 
opens out, the houses move back, and there is an open cob- 
blestoned space the size of half a basketball court with a 
tree or two in the middle and a green wooden bench to sit 
on. I was thinking about sitting on the bench for a breath¬ 
er, but I didn’t because just then everybody spread out as if 
by plan. The hunters were in a quarter circle behind Riehle. 
the drivers were in another quarter circle, seven hunters 
with brass horns were across the square from me and I was 
in the last quarter circle all by myself. 

And there wasn’t a sound. Everyone had been talking 
while we were walking, but as soon as they were arrayed, no¬ 
body said a word. Then Riehle stepped out into the middle, 
waited a few moments and nodded to the seven hunters 
with the horns. 

The sun was coming up over the houses and the hunters 
brought the horns to their mouths. They started to play fan¬ 
fares that sounded like something out of Mozart, and the 
dogs began to howl. The dogs stuck their noses straight up 
into the sky and all 10 or 12 of them just let loose. It must 
have awakened people in France or Switzerland, but ac¬ 
tually those dogs howled pretty well in unison. I had only 
heard one dog howl at a time before, and 12 dogs together 



was something to hear. The horn players lowered their 
horns, the dogs howled a while a cappella and then stopped. 
Riehle began to give a speech. 

I don’t like speeches much, normally. Usually around 
the third paragraph I give up and go into a state of sus¬ 
pended animation. I usually find something to look at dur¬ 
ing speeches, and then I stare at it until everything gets 
blurred and I keep regarding this blur until everybody starts 
to clap. But this was a different kind of speech. In the first 
place, it was in German, but instead of making it worse, it 
made it better, and Riehle was talking more than speech¬ 
ifying. and every once in a while he would reach down and 
pat his dog on the head. Even though the only German I 
know is Achtung!, I knew what he was saying. 

He was talking to us about the land and the animals and 
how it was not a right to hunt, but a privilege. He was say¬ 
ing it was something we had that we must be careful of be¬ 
cause it was fragile; the land was fragile, the birds and rab- 

continued 
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BLACK FOREST continued 


bits and foxes and deer were fragile, and 
everything was balanced and easily 
tipped if we forgot that hunting was not 
a right but a gift. He talked about men 
and dogs and the farmers who would do 
the driving through the woods, and final¬ 
ly he turned a little in my direction and 
talked about me, and everyone smiled at 
the big American with his dictionary. 
Then it was over and everybody gave a 
cheer and we started down the road that 
led to the Black Forest. 

The drivers moved out in front and 
after a few minutes I couldn’t see them 
anymore. I was still in the back but there 
were a few hunters around me now, smil¬ 
ing and saying guten Morgen! One of 
them handed me his gun to look at. All 
the guns seemed to me to be 12-gauge, 
and three-quarters of them were double- 
barreled with a third barrel on the top 
or on the bottom or even on the side. 
The one I was holding had three barrels. 
I was trying to figure out what you did 
with three barrels and wondering if there 
were four-barreled guns in Germany 
when somebody next to me said, “The 
one for the birds, the one for the deer 
and the last for the boar.” 

1 looked up and walking beside me was 
the tall, gray-haired man who had arrived 
in the Mercedes. Even though his hair 
was gray he wasn’t as old as I had 
thought. “I am Stefan Wocher,” he said. 
“I will talk to you about our hunting here 
in Germany.’’ 1 introduced myself but 
he already knew about me. Riehle had 
fixed it, and I was to ask him anything I 
wanted. 

“Are you a hunter?” I said. 

He smiled and patted his shotgun. “I 
was a hunter as a young man. but now I 
only walk with the hunt. I work for the 
Higher Hunting Authority of Baden- 
Wtlrttemberg.” 

I knew what Baden-WOrttemberg was, 
having looked it up because I knew that 
was where we would be hunting. It is 
13,800 square miles that border France 
and Switzerland and it contains the 
Rhine valley, the upper Danube and 
Neckar valleys, and the Black Forest. Ba- 
den-WOrttemberg is a little bigger than 
the state of Maryland, and the Black For¬ 
est is 90 miles long. 

"Is the ceremony back there in the 
square customary in German hunting?” 

I asked. 

“It is customary." he said. “There are 







many customs and rituals here in the 
Black Forest.” 

“Hunting in the United States is rec¬ 
reation, a sport.” I said. 

"Hunting is a sport, yes. But here it is 
a tradition.” and he stopped, waiting to 
get his English straight. 

“Formerly, if you read the history 
here, you had the kings and the counts 
and law—hunting law—the only la\v of 
these feudal men and all others were 
nothing. All could not hunt, and hunt¬ 
ing in such parts as here was a very big 
crime. It was to be punished by death. 
Charles the Great, he punished this with 
death.” 

“You mean poaching?” I said. 

“Yes, that, and this hunting was a very 
terrible pleasure for the high people, and 
it was always together with the process 
of the country. And. in principle, this is 
also the same now only transposed in the 
possibility to hire a country if you have 
not one for your own." 

“It’s the feudal system on the first of 
the month.” I said. 

“Yes, that, too. You hire for some 
1,000 marks a year and then you have 
the only right to hunt here. And we have 
very strong rules that were kept from 
those other times. One must follow the 
plan of the shooting. One must always 
know what he is doing.” 

“In the United States the average 
American feels he has an inalienable 
right to hunt, to own a gun,” I said. “It’s 
part of our tradition of revolution and 
freedom and the openness of the coun¬ 
try." Just then, one of the hunting horns 
played three notes, and then I heard an¬ 
other one nearer, and another, until all 
seven horns had played the same three 
notes. 

“What does that mean?” I asked. 

“It is the commencement of the driv¬ 
ing. Herr Riehle has seen that the hunt¬ 
ers are in their places.” 

We had been walking slowly along a 
country road bordered on one side by 
woods and on the other by fields that 
stretched off to mountains. Every 50 or 
60 yards along the road a hunter stood 
with his shotgun open and two shells in 
his hand. As far as I could see, the hunt¬ 
ers were exactly the same distance apart 
the whole length of the road. 

And then I thought of the drivers in 
blue and yellow starting through the 
woods and the game moving along in 
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BLACK FOREST continued 


front of them. The men would beat on 
the trees with their sticks and spin their 
noisemakers and the pheasant and par¬ 
tridge and rabbits and roebuck and what¬ 
ever else was in all those hectares of for¬ 
est would move just out of sight. What 
was going on in the forest now had been 
going on in there a thousand years ago, 
before the World Wars, when men 
owned duchies, principalities, colonies, 
whole countries; men named Otto and 
Friedrich and Wilhelm; counts, barons, 
kings, even Holy Roman Emperors. They 
all waited somewhere around here, while 
the beaters worked their way through the 
forest and the game moved along out in 
front, hidden in the woods. 

We listened to the sounds coming from 
far away, and then Stefan said. “This is 
today a low hunt. They hunt the fox, the 
pheasant and the partridge. The high 
hunt will be later. There are then the 
red deer, the chamois and the roebuck." 

I could hear the beaters calling out 
some word, over and over. I couldn’t 
make out what word it was, but I knew 
it was no word 1 had ever heard in Maine 
when I was young and freezing on a deer 
stand, with my hands jammed as far 
down in my pockets as 1 could get them 
and my short-barreled Marlin .30-.30 un¬ 
der my arm. My uncles always barked 
like dogs when they were driving a sec¬ 
tion of woods near the River Road, or 
when they were coming down the side 
of a hogback outside of Cornish or 
Brownville. But even though I couldn’t 
understand the word the drivers were 
calling, and although they sounded like 
a New Year’s Eve party, the feeling that 
was coming up in my chest was the same 
one 1 had when I was a boy. It was a feel¬ 
ing that my whole chest was filling up 
with blood, which was climbing into my 
throat, and it always came when I heard 
a noise out there in front of me that was 
too close to be one of my uncles, too 
alive sounding and moving to be a tree 
in the wind or a broken branch swing¬ 
ing, too big to be a porcupine or a squir¬ 
rel. and then the buck or doe would crash 
out of the woods and start out across the 
open ground running, and my throat 
would really fill up and I’d try to get off 
a shot with my mitten still on, or with¬ 
out a shell in the chamber, or with the 
safety still on, and then the deer would 
be gone except for the bobbing white tail 
way off. 
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I wanted to ask Stefan what the word 
was they kept calling, but he had started 
to walk. 

“We must go into the forest here, and 
then we must climb,” he said. 

We started into the woods, and after 
20 yards we started up a hillside with 
apple trees on it, old apple trees that 
looked to me like they'd seen their day, 
but there were a lot of small yellow and 
red apples on the ground and I picked 
one up and took a bite. 

I ate it all the way up the hill. It was 
the only thing that kept me going, with 
too many years of cigarettes pulling at 
my lungs and too many years of sitting 
down pulling at my legs. 

Finally we got to the top, and there 
was Riehle. with his right hand in his 
pocket and his left on the head of his 
dog, looking out over a square valley. His 
shotgun was slung over his shoulder and 
hung upside down and broken open. He 
didn’t turn his head but he knew who 
we were because he and Stefan began to 
talk in low voices. I looked around the 
valley and tried to get my breath back. 

There were hills on three sides with 
the long stretch of forest coming in at 
the open end. I could hear the beaters 
more clearly now, and they were mov¬ 
ing right up the middle of the woods to¬ 
ward the valley. Then I looked along the 
tops of the three hills. 

There were hunters spaced every 30 
yards on the summits; it looked like the 
yard at Sing Sing or Alcatraz. No one 
moved. They just stood there in the 
morning light with the sounds of small 
birds flying up and out of the valley and 
the crazy noise of the beaters coming to¬ 
ward us through the woods. Richie was 
in charge. It didn’t make any difference 
how many men with guns were around, 
no one was going to load a shell or flick 
a safety until he said the word. There 
were at least 30 men on the hilltops and 
they were waiting for Riehle. 

I listened to the drivers until I could 
see a flash of blue or yellow and finally I 
could make out what they were yelling. 

“ Hussah! Hussah!" came up from the 
woods. The beaters were closer now and 
they were pushing a wave of noise in 
front of them—yells, cries, sticks pound¬ 
ing on trees, the insane wooden whir of 
the noisemakers. They were really close 
now, and then below us to the right a roe¬ 
buck broke out and began to run. 


It ran all the way across the valley from 
right to left, dodging apple trees and 
bushes, and once it jumped a stone wall. 
It look that stone wall going flat-out the 
way Bob Cousy used to take off from 
the front of the foul circle, legs up and 
floating. Then the deer ran to the foot of 
the hills where the hunters were wail¬ 
ing. sprinted up and between two of 
them, and suddenly it was gone over the 
top of the hill. 

Everybody watched the deer run 
across the valley: Riehle. Stefan, all 30 
of the hunters and me. I had stood look¬ 
ing around for a foxhole or a rock I could 
get down behind when the guns went 
off. But no gun went off. Nobody even 
drew on that deer, and most of the hunt¬ 
ers I had seen had a .30-.06 rifle barrel 
on the top or the bottom or the side of 
those 12-gauge shotguns. I had been wait¬ 
ing for a fusillade, enfilading fire from 
three sides, a bombardment. But noth¬ 
ing happened. Nobody even said any¬ 
thing, and I knew then for sure I wasn't 
in Maine or Pennsylvania or New Jer¬ 
sey. If I had been, that deer would have 
evaporated. There wouldn’t have been 
enough left on him to make a venison 
hors d’oeuvre. 

I went up to Stefan, shaking a little. 
"Why didn’t they shoot?” I asked. "Ev¬ 
eryone had a shot and nobody took one." 

“It is not time for the roebuck.” he 
said. 

“Does that mean they're not in sea¬ 
son, that it’s illegal?” 

“No,” he said. “It is not that. It is 
that today we hunt the pheasant, the par¬ 
tridge and the fox," and he turned back 
to Riehle. 

I stood there for a while saying to my¬ 
self, “It is not time for the roebuck,” 
and thinking about some guys I knew 
in Jersey. The guys I knew there 
hunted in full camouflage outfits, with 
jump boots and flak vests, with more ar¬ 
mament than the 101st Airborne and 
they didn’t just shoot at anything that 
moved—they just shot. They shot at 
parked cars, telephone poles, turnpike 
toll stations, road signs, and one guy I 
knew even blew in the side of his own 
Dodge truck. 

Suddenly a big cock pheasant broke 
out and up and Riehle raised his hand. 
“There is coming a cock,” Stefan said, 
and someone off to our left shot once 


and the bird dropped. Then birds start¬ 
ed up one after another from different 
parts of the valley. 

Every time a partridge or a pheasant 
would break up into the air Riehle would 
point at it and one of the hunters would 
fire, but once in a while he wouldn’t point 
and then the bird just flew over the hunt¬ 
ers and out of the valley. I couldn't fig¬ 
ure out why the hunters didn’t fire when 
the bird was coming right at them so 1 
asked Stefan. 

“It is too young a bird.” he said, “and 
then also one must care for the hens, but 
there is coming a hen!” 

I looked up and a big female was com¬ 
ing up from the valley. Riehle raised his 
hand and pointed. “But he wants that 
this hen is shot." Stefan said, and a gun 
went off and the bird fell. I was won¬ 
dering how someone knew how old a bird 
was when it was flying, when Stefan said. 
“You must look! There is coming a 
MOmmelmann.” 

I looked up to see if it flew but all I 
could see were pheasants and partridges 
crossing in the air above us like at La- 
Guardia Airport. I looked down into the 
valley and something was running 
through the low brush. It could have been 
a MOmmelmann , but I couldn’t tell what 
it was. It was running faster than any¬ 
thing I had ever seen run, dodging, tak¬ 
ing right-angled turns at full speed, a tan 
blur flickering through the brush. It 
looked like a greyhound but built close 
to the ground so it wouldn’t drift on the 
turns, and it didn’t. It just ran, and once 
it did a 180 in a blink and started off in 
the opposite direction. Guns were going 
off all over the place, but nobody was 
having much luck hitting it. 

“What kind of animal is that?" 1 asked. 

“The MOmmelmann," Stefan said. “A 
Rammler, but how do you call it in 
America?” 

“I don’t know what it is.” I said. “I’ve 
never seen one before." 

“It is also the Hase, a lagomorph,” Ste¬ 
fan said. 

And I said to myself, sure, it’s a la¬ 
gomorph, this is the Black Forest, isn’t 
it, but down below us that MOmmelmann 
was still moving as if he were acceler¬ 
ating around a cyclotron, and that re¬ 
minded me of something. It reminded me 
of a dog track, and I realized what a 
MOmmelmann was. It was the biggest, 
the fastest damned rabbit in the world. 
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and no dog alive could have caught it. 

“It’s a rabbit,” I said. 

"That is what you call it?" Stefan said. 

“It might be a rabbit.” 1 said, “but 
maybe it’s a hare.” 

And that was what it was, a hare. I 
had never seen one, but I'd read about 
them, and old slow and steady would 
have needed a light-year’s head start if 
he was ever going to take that hare on 
any finite racecourse in this universe. 

Nobody ever did get the hare. It just 
kept going around and around and then 
finally took off up and over a hill and ev¬ 
erybody gave up. 

After the hare, we stood for a long 
time watching Riehle point at a bird here 
and a bird there. I didn't keep count, 
but there were plenty. Finally Riehle 
reached in his pocket and took out a shell, 
pushed it into his shotgun, held it straight 
up in the air and fired. 

“It is finished,” Stefan said. 

“What is?” 

“The hunt in this place,” he said, and 
I wondered if there was a limit because 
there were still birds going up all the time. 

“But why is it finished?” I said. “There 
are still plenty of birds.” 

“Herr Riehle has said it is finished,” 
Stefan said. “He wants no more birds 
shot in this place.” 

And no one shot any more birds. Not 
another gun went off after Riehle had 
shot in the air. He just stood there for a 
minute or two with his shotgun pointed 
straight up into the sky, and then he start¬ 
ed down into the valley. 

Below, the beaters were picking up the 
birds. They seemed to know just where 
each one was because they didn’t look 
around much, they just walked to a spot, 
bent over and picked up a pheasant or a 
partridge or some other bird I had never 
seen before. 

Then everyone was walking out of the 
valley in a long line and down a road on 
the other side from the one we came in 
on. Stefan and I were the last ones out 
of the valley. I stopped and looked back 
over the apple trees and up to the hill 
where Riehle had stood because I want¬ 
ed to remember how he had looked, 
standing there with his shotgun pointed 
at the sky. Then I ran to catch up with 
Stefan. 

“What exactly is Herr Riehle’s posi¬ 
tion?” I said. 

“Herr Riehle is chief of the hunting 


in Freiburg,” Stefan said. “He is the 
speaker in the councils of hunting.” 

“He’s an important man?” “Yes,” Ste¬ 
fan said. “He is very important, and es¬ 
pecially now he is important, because we 
have the new law of nature.” 

I t was near noon as we walked down 
the road. The trees were green and 
gold, but up and off to the right, as 
far as you could see. they were dark¬ 
er with black and a deep russet brown. 
And sometimes in the middle of those 
miles of black pines, there were groves 
of rust, sage green, crocus and honey yel¬ 
low, and once I saw a single tree of some 
kind that was tangerine and ginger set in 
the dark firs. We walked slowly and small 
birds flew around us and sang from the 
trees, and a little below us to the left as 
we walked there were flowers, white like 
snowflakes. And above us there was the 
perfect blue sky. 

“We need one,” I said, but not to Ste¬ 
fan, not to anybody. 

“What did you say, George?” Stefan 
said. 

“A new law of nature,” I said. “We 
need one.” 

Stefan said, “In the last years here in 
Europe we have concerned ourselves 
with the problems ecologic. It is now that 
all the countries of the Federal Republic 
are unified in this new law of nature. It 
is part of our constitution. ” 

Riehle, the hunters, the beaters. Ste¬ 
fan and I turned off the road and into a 
pine grove with open space between the 
trees. The ground was all needles and 
the light came down through the pines 
like yellow perfume. We went along on 
the soft ground for 50 yards and then 
there were long wooden tables all around 
and women putting plates on them and 
the smell of soup. It was lunchtime. 

I was ready to eat. I could have eaten 
a Mlimmelmann if I had to, and then I re¬ 
membered where I was and thought that 
maybe I might have to eat a MOmmel- 
mann, but the soup smelled so good in 
the cold German air that it didn’t make 
much difference to me what was in those 
bowls. But we were all just standing 
around. Nobody was sitting down. The 
plates full of steaming soup were there 
on the tables with big spoons next to 
them, there were three tall green bottles 
of wine on each table, and there were bas¬ 
kets full of chunks of bread that looked 


as if they'd been cut off Siegfried’s loaf 
with a chain saw. 

Just then the hunting horns went off 
again. The seven of them were a little 
way into the woods in their half circle 
and the yellow sunlight coming down 
through the black pines flashed on the 
horns. They played through one song and 
stopped, and Riehle stepped out and 
faced everyone. 

He made another speech, only this 
time he had a big cock pheasant in one 
hand and a glass of wine in the other. It 
was a very short speech. When he 
stopped, he raised the pheasant, took a 
sip of wine and the horns played again. 
Everyone cheered and clapped. Then we 
sat down to lunch. 

I was the first one to sit down and I 
ate my way through the bowl of pea soup 
and sausage, licked the spoon clean, set 
it down beside my plate and picked up 
one of the wine bottles. It wasn’t a wine 
you were going to find in a liquor store 
in Hightstown, N.J. It came from Baden 
in 1974 and was a white called Kiech- 
linsberger. I poured myself a glass and 
took a sip of something that tasted like 
cool sunshine. I poured another glass, 
cleaned my soup plate with a piece of 
bread and settled back, hoping that the la¬ 
dies doing the serving would think they 
forgot my plate the first time around. 

But there was plenty of soup and plen¬ 
ty of bread and wine, and then there was 
cake, the kind you get a piece of for 
breakfast in Germany. I was full and hap¬ 
py. Everyone was talking and laughing 
there under the trees, and then I real¬ 
ized that someone was standing behind 
me. It was Hans with his bright blue 
sweater, and he was still smiling. “My fa¬ 
ther has asked me to speak with you.” 
he said, sitting beside me. 

I thought that maybe I had done some¬ 
thing wrong, violated an 800-year-old 
law of Frederick Barbarossa or some¬ 
thing, and I started to get nervous. 

“What did he say?” I asked. 

“He thought that you would be inter¬ 
ested in the examination.” 

“What examination?” I said, wonder¬ 
ing if I had to take it, and what you need¬ 
ed to pass. 

“It is the examination in order to hunt 
in Germany,” Hans said. “Everyone must 
take it who hunts.” 

I felt better. Everyone but me, I 
thought, because very shortly after grad- 
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uation from high school, from college, 
from graduate school, from Uncle Sam. 
from driving school, from the eye doc¬ 
tor, right after I had done my SSATs, 
PSATs, SATs, GREs and GCTs I had de¬ 
cided I would never take another exam¬ 
ination again, ever. And I haven’t. 

“Sure,” I said. “I’d like to know about 
it. What’s it like?” 

Hans said, “In Germany we call it ‘The 
Impossible Examination.’ ” 

“Tell me about it,” I said, and he did. 

It took Hans the better part of an hour 
to tell me about “The Impossible Exam¬ 
ination,” and it may not be impossible 
for the people of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, but it would have been im¬ 
possible for any hunter I ever knew in 
the United States of America. 

Hans started off with, “The severity 
of the examination has no weaknesses,” 
and syntax aside, he wasn’t kidding. As 
many as 50% of those taking the exam¬ 
ination to hunt in Germany fail it, and 
they fail it even after the year of man¬ 
datory apprenticeship to a professional 
hunter or after taking the minimum 100 
hours of courses, even after their local po¬ 
lice provide the required character ref¬ 
erence, which would automatically elim¬ 
inate most of the hunters I knew. 

“The Impossible Examination” has 
three parts: the three-hour written exam 
in January where you have to get 75 out 
of 100 right to go on to the second part; 
the practical examination of ability to 
shoot and handle firearms where you 
have to be nearly perfect to get to part 
three; and finally, the three-hour oral ex¬ 
amination. The orals begin in May and 
the examiners go through the candidates 
alphabetically, which means if your name 
is Zaslofsky you’re going to have a pret¬ 
ty tired examiner. 

Taking the written exam is like taking 
the final in brain surgery at Johns Hop¬ 
kins. There are 300 to 400 people in a 
room in absolute silence. At 9 a.m. a tiny 
bell rings, and three hours later, at noon, 
it rings again, and that’s it. No going to 
the bathroom, no cigarette break, no 
questions, just the bell ringing twice. I 
asked Hans to write down some of the 
questions he remembered. See how you’d 
do. See whether you’d get 75% right so 
you could go on to the second part. 

1) Cite three kinds of foods given wild 
ducks during natural food shortages. 

2) Describe the difference between the 


male and female mallard during the 
summer. 

3) What is the dangerous range of 4mm 
shot? 

4) Which among the following cali¬ 
bers are particularly suited for deer—9.3 
x 62,9.3 x 74R, 7 x 57,8 x 68,6.5 x 57? 

5) Cite four kinds of leashes that are in¬ 
dispensable in training dogs. 

6) The dog that retrieves, must he be 
seated in order to give over the game? 

7) When is the latest that one must 
begin to feed pheasants? 

8) Which of the following are protect¬ 
ed but not huntable: hedgehogs, bats, 
field mice, dormice? 

9) Cite two means the hunter can use 
to help birds that are useful in the forest. 

10) What ratio between the sexes of 
the pheasant must be maintained? 

The second part of the examination, 
the proof of the ability to shoot and han¬ 
dle firearms, is in parts, too. First there 
are the targets at 100 meters—you shoot 
standing, sitting and braced against a 
tree. Then you get two shots at a run¬ 
ning rabbit, but you can’t use your own 
rifle for the targets or your own shotgun 
for the rabbit. The examiners provide the 
guns, and you better have the safety on 
every second, because the guns they give 
you have ultrasensitive triggers, and if 
one goes off you flunk right there. Two 
or three times during the examination 
the examiner will call out, “Roebuck dis¬ 
appear,” and when he does you have to 
unload immediately. Then he calls, “Roe¬ 
buck is there,” and you reload. Between 
shooting at the targets and shooting at 
the rabbit you get a chance to demon¬ 
strate your knowledge in the nomencla¬ 
ture and handling of firearms: disassem¬ 
bly and reassembly, manipulation of 
safeties, trigger positions, types of bul¬ 
lets, calibers, cartridge lengths, chokes, 
everything you learned in the last five 
years of reading Gun Digest. Finally you 
have to unload a Drilling perfectly. A 
Drilling is one of those three-barreled, 
multipurpose monster-killers I saw on the 
road, and you have to tip it up twice to 
unload, both times manipulating the trig¬ 
gers. You get a very simple grade on the 
unloading of a Drilling, “yes” or “no,” 
and whichever it is, the examiner yells it 
out so everybody in the field can hear. 

The last part of the examination is the 
same as for an average doctoral exam 
for the Ph.D.—the oral. I took an oral 


once for a degree, and I remember the 
guy who went in just before me. His name 
was Tom Eppley, and he came from 
Memphis. He had two packages of cig¬ 
arettes, one in each coat pocket, and his 
hands were shaking. He got up to go in, 
patted his pockets to be sure he still had 
the two unopened packs, and he said to 
me, "George, they don’t like you in 
there,” and he started down the hall, pat¬ 
ting his pockets like a gunfighter on his 
way to meet Wyatt Earp. 

There are six examiners for the oral, 
and each one asks you 10 to 12 ques¬ 
tions. The grading is simplified, as it is 
in the unloading of a Drilling, just sat¬ 
isfactory and unsatisfactory, and if you 
get two unsatisfactories, you flunk. A typ¬ 
ical question comes in the form of a pic¬ 
ture of 70 huntable birds. You tell their 
names, their sexes and their moulting sea¬ 
sons. Another question comes in a jar. 
It’s the head of an animal, and you tell 
the examiner the species, the age—from 
the condition of the teeth—and whether 
or not you can hunt it, and if you can, 
when? In the next room there is a table 
five yards long covered with animal jaws, 
preserved fetuses, dried plants, animal 
paws and different kinds of wood. You 
identify those. But mostly in the oral you 
don’t look at things. You look at the ex¬ 
aminer and answer his questions. It’s 
quite an oral, and I wonder if they let 
you smoke when you take it. 

What you have to know for the writ¬ 
ten and the oral examinations is con¬ 
tained in a 550-page book, Die JUger- 
prtlfung. Hans had one with him. I asked 
him to translate some of it for me. 

It discusses the animals you can hunt 
and what season of the year you can hunt 
them in, the basic regulations of game- 
keepers, the preparation of game for eat¬ 
ing, the table of protected plants, tables 
of grains and berries for game. There are 
pictures and descriptions of the tracks, 
the trails, the leavings of huntable and 
nonhuntable animals. For the exam you 
have to know the cries of the game, and 
the book tells you what phonograph rec¬ 
ords to buy to learn them. There is a 
long list of customs, symbolism, the vo¬ 
cabulary of hunters and the signs and 
sounds used in the hunt. 

You have to know about dogs, too: 
pointers, setters, terriers, spaniels, blood¬ 
hounds. griffons. Drahthaare, Weima- 
raner, MOnsterlSnder and something 
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The WHEATIES* 
'Getaway Giveaway" X 
Sweepstakes 


GRAND PRIZE: 

(Approx. Retail Value *55.000) 

Win the SUPER SPORTSMOBILE 
outfitted by —Voit and designed 
by George Barris. Complete with: 
AMF Alcort Suntish Sailboat 
2 Ten-Speed AMF Roadmaster Bicycles 
AMF Harley Davidson 125cc Trail Bike 
2 Sets of AMF Ben Hogan Golf Clubs 
with Goff Bags 
2 AMF Voit Bowling Balls with 
Bowling Bags 
2 AMF Head Ski Outfits (Skis 
and Clothing) 

2 AMF Voit Scuba Diving Outfits (Tanks 1 
and Equipment) 

2 AMF Head Tennis Outfits (Tennis 
Rackets and Clothing) 
AMF Voit Waterskfs 
AMF Voit Football, Basketball. 

Soccerball and Volleyball 
AMFVottTwthert>a«S*A 
AMF Voit Bat. Baseball and Softball 
2 AMF Racquetball Racquets with 
Racquetballs 
AMF Voit Exercise Gym 
AMF American Athletic Trampoline 
The Super Sportsmobile also features: 
High-back swivel captain's chairs, butane 
stove, sink, ice box. pop-up sunport. 
Panasonic videotape system with instant 
record/playback, Panasonic videotape 
camera with zoom lens, Panasonic televi¬ 
sion monitor, Panasonic AM-FM stereo 
cassette radio, Panasonic's citizen's band 
transceiver, digital clock with alarm, rally 
timing equipment, and complete 


1,000RUNNER UP PRIZES 


(Approx. Retail Value $6.00) 
AMF Voit Basketball. Football. 
Soccerball. or Volleyball 


I STORE COUPON 




on your next purchase of 


WHEATIES 


- CONSUMER: Thl*___ 

good only on tha product indi¬ 
cated. Only on# coupon ra- 

daamed par purchase Any other 
use may constitute fraud. Coupon 

TO GROCER: As our agent, accept this coupon on 
the purchase ol the specilied product. General Mills 
will redeem each coupon you so accept for the face 
value plus SC handling charge Mail this coupon to 
General Mills. Inc.. Box 900, Minneapolis. Minnesota 
S5460 for redemption. Coupons will not be honored 
if ptesenied through third parlies not specifically 
authorized by us. Any attempt to redeem this coupon 
otherwise then as provided herein shell constitute 
treud. Invoices proving purchase, within the last 90 
days, ol sufficient stock to cover coupons presented 


only in u. 
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Wheaties “Getaway Giveaway” 
SWEEPSTAKES 

OFFICIAL RULES & ENTRY BLANK 

1 On a plain piece ol paper or on any official Wheaties "Getaway 
Grimm,' Sweepstakes entry blar*. hand print your name and full address 
with np code. With each entry enclose a Wheaties ban bottom or a 
3" x 5" plan piece of paper with the name "Wwaties" hand printed n 
block letters No [xx chase s required Enter as often as you wish, but mail 
each entry separately to Wheaties "Getaway Giveaway'' Sweepstakes. 
P0 Bat 887. Minneapolis. Minnesota 55460 Ertries must be post- 
marked by Aug 15.1977. and received by Aug 30,1977 

2. Pure winners will be determined by random drawings conducted 
by an independent judging organisation whose decision will be Inal. 
All prises are nonlransleiable and no cash alternate or substitution 
lor prises is offered, limit ol one prise per family. The odds of 
winning will be determined by the number of entries received. All 
PRIZES Will BE AWARDED 

3. At AMP's option, the AMF equipment included with the Super 
Sportsmobile will either be available for pick-up al the AMF dealer 
nearest the winner or shipped to the winner or a combination of the 
two All other prises will be shipped to their winners. 1000 runner- 
up prises will be awarded, choice of AMF/Voit volleyball, soccer- 
ball, basketball, or football 


Alaska, and Hawaii except employees ol General Mills. Inc or AMF. Inc 
and their families, then advertising agencies, the judging organisation, 
and res dents ot the state ol Missouri or any location wheie prohibited 
or legulated All state, federal, and local laws and regulations apply 
5 Wmnerswill be notified by mail within 30 days after the drawing 
which will take place the week ol Sept S. 1977. The complete list of 
winners certified by the judging organisation will be available lor eurm- 
naton at the General Offices ol General Mills. Inc . and the judging or 
ganisation following the awarding ol the prises You may obtain a list ol 
winners by sendng a self-addressed, stamped envelope i alter Sept 30, 
19771 to General Mills. Inc . 400 Second Avenue South. Department 
450. Minneapolis, Minnesota 55440 Do not include request for win¬ 
ners in mreepstakes entry. 

Mail To: 

Wheaties 'Getaway Giveaway" Sweepstakes 
P.O. Box 887 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55460 
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WHY DID THEY WIN? 



Was it raw talent? Clever strategy? Overwhelming desire? Or did the losers just self-destruct 
with fumbles, foul-ups and penalties? 

For a point of view that’s sometimes surprising, sometimes controversial, but always 
downright informative...check out SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 

We don’t have a crystal ball. But we do have the best sports writers, reporters, editors 
and photographers in the business. People who know sports—and sports people—cold. 
Insiders who take you inside. 

That’s why you get so much more out of sports in SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. So much 
more out of the previews, interviews, predictions, postmortems and fascinating sports 
profiles SI brings you every week. So much more than the who-did-what approach of local 
newspapers. 

Because SPORTS ILLUSTRATED gives you the how and the why of sports. Like how 
Lynn Swann, Terry Bradshaw and Chuck Noll are each planning to win another Super Bowl. 
Why Jabbar just might take the Lakers all the way to the top this year. Why Bear Bryant 
should be worried about Florida. How Richard Todd may out-think, out-pass and out-class 
Broadway Joe. The stories-behind-the-stories,.the strategies-behind-the-plays, the brains- 
behind-the-muscle of the men who make the games you watch so exciting. That’s what 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED's all about. 

Start enjoying it all. The writing that's vivid. The photography that's alive. The Sports 
Experience without equal. Have SPORTS ILLUSTRATED delivered to you weekly. 

To subscribe now, just call now, toll-free 
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Ken Anderson 3031 
Otis Armstrong 3034 
Steve BartKowski 3046 
Carl Barnlaushas 3055 
Bill Bergey 3059 
Fred Biletmkoff 3010 
Terry Bradshaw 3021 
Larry Brown 3026 
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J D Hill 3028 
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Lydell Mitchell 3027 
Alan Page 3018 
Dan Pastorim 3004 
Greg Pruitt 3032 
John Riggins 3049 
0. J. Simpson 3002 
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Roger Staubach 3011 
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Jack Youngblood 3052 

BASEBALL 
Larry Bowa 4021 
Lou Brock 4018 
Jeff Burroughs 4004 
Steve Garvey 4002 
Greg Gross 4007 
Al Hrabosky 4020 
Jim Catfish" Hunter 4019 
Reggie Jackson 4001 
Fred Lynn 4023 
Bill Madlock 4022 
Joe Morgan 4024 
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Jim Palmer 4003 
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Joe Rudi 4025 
Nolan Ryan 4010 
Mike Schmidt 4011 
Tom Seaver 4015 
Willie Sfargel) 4017 
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Joe Torre 4014 

BASKETBALL 
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Austin.Carr 5014 
Phil Chenier 5012 
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Billy Cunningham 5015 
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Most airlines began with an airplane. 

JAL began with the tradition of 
Japanese hospitality. 

It’s a tradition of the girl in 
kimono whose smile blossoms a 
hundred times a day, and who means 
it every time. 

It’s a tradition in which the 
Japanese word for passenger is the 
same as the word for honored guest. 

It’s a tradition that commits us 
to make certain you, our honored 
guest, are never rushed, never over¬ 
looked, never forgotten. 

It’s a tradition which prompted 
one of our honored guests to describe 
his flight on JAL as “... the most 
pleasant flying experience I can 
remember.” 

We never forget 

how important you are. 

1 JAPAN AIR LINES 
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On JAL, hospitality 
is more than ceremony. 
Ifs a way of life. 
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called a “polyvalent" dog. 1 must have 
missed that one at Westminster or when 
I was taking chemistry. The dogs have 
to take an examination along with you. 
the V.J.P. for young dogs, a prelim, and 
the V.G.P., which is the main event for 
hunting dogs in Germany. The best Hans 
could do with the V.G.P. was, “The ul¬ 
timate test of command in the woods, 
plains, water and blood-tracking.” To 
pass, you have to be up on dog anatomy, 
dog breeding, dog care, dog diseases and 
the complete training of the hunting dog. 
For the dog to pass, he has to be one 
hell of a dog. 

A lot of the questions on the written 
and the oral have to do with law—the 
protection of animals and plants, the fire¬ 
arm laws, the law on the examination of 
trichinous meat, the law on the com¬ 
merce and transport of game, the Jaws 
on leasing hunting land and the laws gov¬ 
erning hunting clubs and societies. I won¬ 
dered how the guys I knew in the Perth 
Amboy Rod and Gun Club would do on 
that last question. 

The JagerprUfung is a long book, just 
19 pages shorter than my edition of 
Crime and Punishment, and it has very 
small print. I asked Hans to let me see it 
and when I held it in my hand and heft¬ 
ed it, it reminded me of the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice. I asked Hans. 
"But why do they make it so hard?” 

“Some say it is because of the Hir¬ 
schsprung," he said. 

“What’s that?” I said. 

“It is a deer, a white deer that jumps 
over valleys to save the maidens from dis¬ 
tress. The examination is so that no hunt¬ 
er will shoot the white deer." 

I figured that life insurance on that 
deer must be pretty cheap, all things con¬ 
sidered, but I wasn't so sure about the 
maidens. I reached for my glass of wine, 
picked up a piece of cake and the hunt¬ 
ing horns went off again. 

“Is that the end of lunch?” I said. 

“It is the beginning of the afternoon 
hunt,” Hans said. 

We hunted that afternoon. We hunt¬ 
ed valleys and hills, old roads, stands of 
trees, cornfields and vineyards. There 
were more pheasant and partridge, and 
there were hares. They shot the hares in 
a flat valley with brush lines dividing the 
ground into rectangles. The dogs would 
drive the hares out of the low trees and 
bushes, and the hares would start out 


across the open ground dodging, turn¬ 
ing, running until they saw the other line 
of hunters, and then go back, jinking, jib¬ 
ing until somebody guessed the right lead 
angle. Once, later in the afternoon, the 
drivers spooked a boar. 

But it wasn’t just one boar. It was the 
boss boar and his harem and all the kids 
from the open classroom. I never saw 
that boar, or his ladies, or the future boars 
of Freiburg, but I heard them. They look 
off like the start of a stock-car race. Some¬ 
body who spoke English told me later 
that the male just picked the weakest 
hunter and ran right at him with the se¬ 
raglio and the nursery right behind. They 
blew through the line of hunters before 
anyone could get a rifle cartridge out of 
his pocket and into his Drilling. I found 
out afterward that boars were on the list 
that day, along with birds and hares and 
foxes, but that if you’re not thinking boar, 
you don’t get one. 

Finally, when the sun was nearly down 
and the green of the trees was darker, 
we were on an old road that led up a lit¬ 
tle hill and down into an orchard. There 
was green grass on the ground and some 
yellow apples on the trees, and when we 
got to an open place in the middle of the 
orchard everyone slowed down, spread 
out and stopped. Just as in the morning, 
the hunters were in one place, the driv¬ 
ers in another, the horn players off a lit¬ 
tle way and me by myself. The sun was 
going down fast now. heading for the 
black mountains, and the light appeared 
to be coming through a window in the 
late afternoon. Everything had green and 
yellow and brown edges, and I wondered 
if (he sun was as tired as I was. 

The drivers stepped forward carrying 
the game. They laid it out on the grass 
in careful rows—a long line of pheasant, 
a line of partridge, a line of a kind of 
game I didn’t know and then the line of 
hares. No one had shot a fox. Then they 
stepped back. The hunters with the horns 
played a melody, lowered their horns and 
then played another one. They did that 
four times. 

Then Riehle stepped in front of the 
hunters and stood there with his hand 
on the head of his dog. He didn’t say any¬ 
thing for a long time. When he began to 
speak everyone bowed his head. What 
he said could have been in any language 
at all, and anyone could have understood 
it. It was a prayer of thanksgiving. When 


he was finished we all stood in silence 
with only half of the sun showing be¬ 
hind the mountains. 

Then it was over. Everyone gave a 
cheer when Riehle waved and started off 
down the road. The hunters moved out 
into the clearing and picked up the game 
they had shot, the drivers began to drift 
their different ways and I looked around 
for Stefan. 

He was there, off a way. leaning against 
an apple tree. 1 walked over to him. 

“Stefan,” I said. “What were those dif¬ 
ferent songs they played on the horns?" 

“They are the signatures,” he said, and 
I was so tired I started to think about ev¬ 
erybody who would have to sign a new 
law of nature. 

“Signatures of what?” I said. 

“They are the songs of the animals, 
the game, each has its song and each is 
different. They play for the animals.” 

I nodded, shook hands, thanked him 
for all he had told me and started down 
the road back to Goitenheim, first 
through the orchard, then up the little 
hill, and when 1 got to the top I heard 
the horns again, and I turned around. 

Back under the apple trees, alone ex¬ 
cept for Stefan leaning against his tree, 
the horn players were playing again. They 
had moved out into the clearing and now 
they stood in a circle. 

They played only one melody, but it 
was longer than any other they had 
played that day. Maybe it was longer be¬ 
cause it was the oldest. Down in the grove 
of apple trees they were playing a song 
of the Saxons or the Franks, of the Mer¬ 
ovingians or Carolingians, a song of 
Charlemagne, and as they played the 
green of the grass and the trees, the yel¬ 
low of the apples, got darker and darker, 
and when they had finished, the sun had 
set. They lowered their horns, and I 
turned and began to run down the hill. I 
wanted to catch up with Riehle because 
I had something to say to him. 

His dog was walking beside him, wag¬ 
ging its tail. I caught up with him and 
walked along for a while, and then he 
turned to me and said. “Was it good?" 

“It was,” I said, and I started to say 
what I wanted to say. but the sound of 
the last song was still there, and all I said 
was, “Your dog is very happy.” 

Riehle smiled. “Yes,” he said, and 
reached to touch his dog’s head. “Dogs 
are happier than men." end 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of tho week Sopt. 20-26 


PRO FOOTBALL Quarierbuck Sieve Grogan passed fur 
(wo touchdow ns and ran for a third as New England ral¬ 
lied from a 20-9 third-quarter deficit to stun Pittsburgh 
30-27 with the Super Bowl champions' second loss in 
three games Grogan, who engineered the Patriots' 
30-14 upscl of Miami the week before, surprised the 
Steelers on a fourth-and-two gamble al ihe Pittsburgh 
38-yard line when he connected with Tight End Russ 
Francis for a touchdown to bring the Patriots to within 
20-16. Minutes later Grogan combined with Wide Re¬ 
ceiver Darryl Stmgley on a 58-yard touchdown play to 
give the Patriots a 23-20 lead, and then he ran across 
from the six-yard line to increase the lead to 30-20. An¬ 
other young quarterback. Dan Fouls, led surprising San 
Diego to a 43-24 rout of St Louts. Fouls threw for 
four touchdowns, three during San Diego's 27-point 
scoring blitz in the second quarter, as the Chargers, 
who won only two of 14 games in 1975. won for the 
third straight week. Meanwhile, an old quarterback. 
Fran Tarkenlon. spent the second half on the bench, ner¬ 
vously watching Minnesota escape with a 10-9 victory 
over Detroit when the Lions blew an extra-point con¬ 
version with 2:01 to play Tarkenlon failed to move the 
Vikings during the scoreless first half, and Coach Bud 
Grant replaced him with Bob Lee. noting that Tarken- 
ton had suffered a rib injury in the first quarter. How¬ 
ever. Grant indicated later that the injury was hardly 
reason enough for a benching. Previously winless At¬ 
lanta defeated previously undefeated Chicago 10-0. and 
in a battle of winless teams. New Orleans gave Coach 
Hank Stram a pleasant return to Kansas City with a 
27-17 victory over the Chiefs as rookie Tony Galbreath. 
who had played at Missouri, scored on runs of 74 and 
nine yards. Tampa Bay finally scored its first NFL points 
on three Dave Green field goals, but Buffalo survived a 
lackluster 39-yard (in 20 carries! performance by O. J 
Simpson for a 14-9 victory. Jim Plunkeit riddled Se¬ 
attle's secondary wtth three touchdown passes in San 
Francisco's 37-21 triumph. Tommy Casanova and Ken 
Riley returned interceptions for touchdowns as Cin¬ 
cinnati smothered winless Green Bay 28-7. while Rick 
Upchurch scored on puni returns of 73 and 47 yards as 
Denver clouted Cleveland 44-13. Roger Siaubach 
moved Dallas 54 yards in 20 seconds—ihe big play com¬ 
ing on a 16-yard Siaubach pass to Drew Pearson—to 
set up Efren Herrera's decisive 32-yard field goal with 
three seconds lo play, the Cowboys w inning 30-27. Pet 
custom, both New York learns lost. Miami recovered 
three fumbles by Sieve Davis lo beat the winless Jets 
lb-0. while NFL rushing lender John CappeBelli ran 
for 85 yards and scored two touchdowns in Los An¬ 
geles' 24-10 defeat of the winlcss Giants, And Mike 
Rac. filling in for the injured Ken Stabler, passed Oak¬ 
land to a 14-13 win over Houston (page IS). 


GOLF J.C. SNEAD shot a final-round four under p.irftfi 
lo win ihe SI75.000 Kaiser International Open in Napa 
Calif. Snead finished with a 14-under-par 274. two 
strokes belter than Johnny Miller and Gibhy Gilbert 

DONNA CAPONI YOUNG won her second LPG \ 
tournament in two weeks, shooting a six-under-par 282 
to win the $35,000 first prize in ihe $205,000 Carlton at 
Calabasas iCalif.l Park Country Club (page 24) 

HARNESS RACING— KEYSTONE ORE ($2 601. driven 
by Stanley Dancer, earned the S56.90S uinncr - share 
in the $153,799 Little Brown Jug for 3-year-old pacers 
after an eighi-horse raccoff al the Delaware lOhiol 
County Fairgrounds (page 621 

YOUNG QUINN ($13,001. driven by Joe Marsh Jr. 
set a world record for aged pacers and recorded the 
tlurd-fasicst mile ever 11:55). defeating favored Nero 
by a neck in the $40,000 George M Palchen Scries al 
The Meadow lands in East Rutherford. N J 

HORSE RACING PROUD DELTA (SI3.00). ridden by 
Jorge Velasquez, upset previously unbeaten Kcvidcrc 
in the $108,200 Beldame Stakes al Belmont Park Car¬ 
rying 123 pounds, the 4-year-old tilly covered the mile 
and an eighth in 14655 (page 7.1) 

RUN DUSTY RUN ($6,201. Darrell Mcllurrugue in 
ihe irons, overtook Royal Ski in the stretch to w in the 
$215,755 Arlington-Wushington Futurity al Arlington 
Park. Run Dusty Run won ihe fi'/S-furlong race for 2- 
ycar-oldsby I 55 lengths in 1 :1655 

MOTOR SPORTS— CALL YARBOROUGH won the 
rain-shoriencd $100,000 Old Dominion 500 at Marlins 
vjlle. Va . as he led polc-sitlcr Darrell W'alirip by nearly 
a lap when the race was curtailed after 178.5 miles li 
was Yarborough's fourth NASCAR victory in his Iasi 
five races, and eighth of the season. 

The International Automobile Federation awarded first 
place in ihe British Grand Prix to NIKI l AUDA ol Aus¬ 
tria. after disqualifying James Hum. who had finished 
first in the July 18 race. Lauda's Ferrari team protested 
Hunt's victory, claiming Hum should not have been al¬ 
lowed to restart his car after a crash on the first turn. 

JEAN-PILRRE JABOUILLE of France won the Eu¬ 
ropean Formula II drivers' championship by taking Ihe 
final event of the season in Hockenheim. Wcsl Ger¬ 
many. Winning the first heal and finishing second in 
the final in his Elf Renault, he defeated compatriot Rene 


JAY SPRINGSTEEN of Hint. Mich., riding a 750-cc. 
Hailey-Davidson, won Ihe 25-mile San Jose AMA Cam¬ 
el Pro-Series National Championship, defeating defend¬ 
ing national points champion Gary Scott for the S5.950 
top money Springsteen averaged 95.384 mph over the 
one-mile dirt course 

PARACHUTING— GREG SURABKO of the Soviet 
Union jumped to the men's world championship al the 
military airport of Guidonia near Rome. Surabko won 
both ihe style and precision compelitons Rina Klahurn 
of Lust Germany took the women's style event, while 
M. A. Ledbclier won the accuracy competition 

MODERN PENTATHLON l AJOR DOBI of Hungary 
won the junior world championship al Ziclona Gora. 
Poland. Dobi finished with 5.342 points—20 points 
ahead of Jan Batty of Czechoslovakia, 

MILEPOSTS— NAMED: As manager of the Toronto Blue 
Jays, who join ihe American League next season. ROY 
HARTSFIELD. 51. A second baseman for ihe Boston 
Braves during a ihrce-ycar major league career. Haris- 
ficld managed Hawaii the pasi four years, winning Pa- 
cific Cousi League championships in 1975 and 1976. 

RESIGNED: Effective al ihe end of the current season. 
BILL RIliNEY'. 58. as manager of the San Francisco Gi¬ 
ants. Rigney first managed the Giants in 1956. when 
ihe team was still in New Y ork, he was fired after 58 
games of the I960 season. In 1961 he began a nine-year 
stint as manager of the Angels, first in Los Angeles, 
then in Anaheim. From 1970 lo 1972 he managed the 
Minnesota Twins, winning the 1970 Western Division 
championship. He relumed to the Giants this season 

SOLD: After four years in receivership, the HOUS¬ 
TON ASTROS, lo their major creditors—General Elec¬ 
tric Credit Corporation and Ford Motor Credit Cor¬ 
poration. Terms of ihe sale were noi disclosed, bul Astro 
Owner Judge Roy Hofherm was given an option to re¬ 
acquire the learn for $20 million 

DIED: JOHN QUINN. 68. general manager of the Bos- 
ton-Milwaukcc Braves 11945-581 and vice-president and 
general manager of the Philadelphia Phillies 11959-721. 
after a long illness: in Stanton. Calif 


CREDITS 

•—Eric Schweikardt, is—Drawing by A«no:d Rot" 18. 
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28.27—Waite 1 looss Jr. 28—James Drake 52--AP 
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DENISE SEIZ 

READING. PV 

Eighteen-year-old Denise 
won the girls' open divi¬ 
sion of the All-America 
Youth Bowling Champi¬ 
onships in San Francisco, 
defeating her opponent 
by 59 pins. Her 218 total 
was a tournament record, 
beating the old division 
mark by nine pins. 



BOBSPIEGELHOFF 

Burlington. Wiv 

Bob, 12. led his Little 
League team to the city 
title with a .630 batting 
average and an 8-0 pitch¬ 
ing record. In one game, 
he struck out all 18 bat¬ 
ters, and once fanned 41 
in a row. For the season 
he had 115 strikeouts in 
45 innings 



ALFRED BEFFIE 

Swimming in the AAU 
National Masters Long 
Course Championships 
in St. Louis, Beffie. 75. a 
business broker, set three 
records and won gold 
medals in the 50-meter 
butterfly (1:09.5). and the 
100- (2:18.87) and 200- 
meter (5:17) breaststroke. 


CHRIS BAKER 

Prior Lake. Minx 

Chris. 10. set 13 state and 
four regional 10-and-un- 
dcr age-group swimming 
records in an AAU meel 
in St. Louis Park. Minn 
He won seven events and 
scored a meet-high 76 
points. In the 54-event 
stale long-course season, 
he had 46 firsts 


BECKYDEETZ 

Ridgewood, n j 

Becky, 17, who holds the 
state girls’ high-jump rec¬ 
ord (5' 9"). placed fourth 
in that event at the Se¬ 
nior Women’s AAU Na¬ 
tionals. She has run the 
220 in 26.0. and has hoist¬ 
ed 285 pounds in the dead 
lift. Becky weighs 145 
pounds and is 6' 2". 



STEVEN POOR 

Imperial Beach. Cm.ii 

Poor. 29. a Navy ensign, 
is the first to win both 
a military and a U.S. 
surfing championship. He 
look the Masters division 
in the U.S. champion¬ 
ships at Hawaii, and the 
24-34 division in the mil¬ 
itary championships at 
Camp Pendleton. CaJif. 
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Before they can even tell time, 
they’re always reminding you how 

quickly it passes. If you’re like most parents, you 

measure time in outgrown 
sneakers and jackets. 

Children are a constant 
reminder of the obvious: that 
time waits for no man, or 
woman, or wardrobe. And while 
you and your family are racing 
toward the future, it helps to 
take a moment to consider what 
it might be like once you arrive. 
That’s where Metropolitan Life 
can help. 

We think insurance should be 
more than just security for your 


family. While one third of all the 
money Metropolitan pays out goes 
to beneficiaries, the other two thirds 
goes to living policyholders. And 
that’s money you can use to help 
pay for your future. 

Take the time to listen when a 
Metropolitan representative 
calls. We can help design not 
just an insurance program for 
you, but a secure future. And 
it’s never too soon to begin. 

Because your Size-2 will soon 
be Size-4. 

Then a Size-6. Then a 
Size-8. Then... 

CS Metropolitan 

Where the future is now 






THE NO SPRAY 
WAYTOCONTROL 
WETNESS ALL DAY 


Edited by GAY FLOOD 



Switch to a Roll-On with a 
clinically tested formula that 
provides effective 24 hour odor and 
wetness control. 

OLD SPICE'Roll-On 
Anti-Perspirant. 

Quick drying man-sized 
protection comes out of that big ball 
applicator. 

All that and our great OLD 
SPICE fragrance. 

So make the switch! 

Protect yourself like a man. 
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TOPSPIN 

Sir: 

Thank you for the fine article on Forest 
Hills (-4 Duel of Pace and Power . Sept. 20). 
But isn’t the race for No. I decided? Since 
when does one Forest Hills victory on clay 
for Jimmy Connors equal three victories— 
on grass at Wimbledon, on clay in the U.S. 
Pro Championship and indoors in the 
WCT—for Bjorn Borg? 

Alice Denice 
Pittsburgh 
Sir: 

Why is it time to “break up Chris Evert"? 
If Chris is to be “broken up.” let it be by 
some young girl who is willing to stay on the 
practice court a little longer than Chris did 
and make a few more sacrifices. That may 
break up Chris, but Billie Jean King coming 
out of retirement won’t do it. 

Lance Dreyer 
Shreveport. La. 

MISCONDUCT 

Sir: 

In Scorecard (Sept. 20) a tennis fan pro¬ 
posed that a simple system of point penalties 
be instituted to control player misconduct 
such as that of Ilie Nastasc in the U.S. Open. 
Since 1973 the USTA has authorized point 
penalties for court misconduct. The rule pro¬ 
vides for point and game penalties for game 
delay, swearing, racket throwing, unseemly 
gestures, etc. In Baltimore this system is used 
extensively in amateur tournaments, and in 
April we used it for the first time in a pro tour¬ 
nament. Once the ILTF gives its approval, 
we hope to use it as a regular means of de¬ 
terring improper behavior on the court. 

Jim Cummings 
Member 

USTA Umpires Committee 
Baltimore 
Sir: 

I'm with Nastase. The officials were wrong. 
Hans-Jurgen Pohmann should have been de¬ 
faulted for delaying the match. 

Steve Duncan 
Indianapolis 

GREENING THE BLACK PITS 

Sir: 

J. D. Reed’s article Healing the Wounded 
Earth (Sept. 20) was excellent. My home is 
in the coal regions of northeastern Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and I have witnessed the "enormous 
and enduring ugliness" left behind by strip- 
mine operators. The huge piles of overbur¬ 
den and black pits ruin the beauty of the Penn¬ 
sylvania mountainsides. But people accept 
them as a consequence of the coal produc¬ 
tion vital to the state economy. William E. 


Guckert has shown that there is an effective 
and feasible solution. 

Neale X. Tranguch 
Lewisburg, Pa. 

Sir: 

I grew up near Hazleton, Pa. during the 
1950s. when people feared being bombed by 
the Russians. My geography teacher used to 
say. “Don’t worry, the Russian pilots will take 
one look, assume someone else has already 
bombed here and keep going.” 

Coming from a long line of miners, lum¬ 
bermen and farmers, I well know there are 
two sides to every issue. But thank God for 
the Bill Guckerts whose sense of responsi¬ 
bility outweighs the rip-off of quick profits. 
By all means let’s have progress. But let’s have 
it with foresight! 

Karen Davis Thompson 
St. Paul 
Sir: 

Now that J. D. Reed and artist Don Moss 
have painted a nice picture of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania state mine reclamation director, the in¬ 
spectors and the big coal companies, why not 
have them try their luck with a follow-up ar¬ 
ticle about property owners adjoining these 
coal operations? We arc probably the most 
fortunate. All we have to do is turn on the fau¬ 
cet to get all the mine drainage water we don’t 
want. Someday someone just might come up 
with a use for mine drainage water: then we 
will be sitting on a gold mine. 

Leland P. Maines 
Clearfield, Pa. 

Sir: 

J. D. Reed’s article attests to the power 
that a private citizen may wield. 

Jerry McMahon 

Washington, D.C. 

WORKING THE COWS 

Sir: 

Pulitzers for Mason Smith and Lane Stew¬ 
art (Cutting Up a Storm in Texas, Sept. 20). 
The whole sports world now has an idea of 
the ultimate thrill of a cutting-horse compe¬ 
tition. Heretofore that feeling was reserved 
only for those of us who ride and compete. 

George S. Wallen 
Wadmalaw Island, S.C. 

Sir- 

While I appreciated Mason Smith’s arti¬ 
cle, I was disturbed to note that you had re¬ 
versed the captions for the photographs of 
Buster Welch on Mr. San Peppy and Bill Free¬ 
man on Jay Freckles. 

Steve Carpenter 
La Crescenta, Calif. 

• Sorry. Si’s pencil cut left when it should 
have cut right.—ED. 
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IN RELIEF 

Sir: 

Without question Mark Littcll and Steve 
Mingori have served Kansas City very well 
out of the bullpen this season ( Two Who Suit 
K.C. to a Tee , Sept. 6). However, to say that 
there is no one-two punch comparable to 
them is an exaggeration. Cleveland stoppers 
Dave LaRochc and Jim Kern are certainly in 
the same class as the Royals pair. 

Greg Hallaman 
Youngstown. Ohio 
Sir: 

Jim Kaplan mentioned that Gene Garber 
and Tug McGraw of the Phillies have “con¬ 
tributed mightily to their team's first-place 
record." But the top Phillie relief pitcher this 
season has been Ron Reed, whom the Phils 
acquired in an ofT-season deal with St. Louis. 

Jim Billow 
Trenton. NJ. 

FRESHMAN STARR 

Sir: 

I must point out one small error in the 
scouting report (Sept. 6) on the University of 
Alabama. There was at least one other quar¬ 
terback who was skilled enough to play as a 
freshman at Alabama. In 1952 a substitute 
by the name of Bart Starr appeared in a num¬ 
ber of games and made a significant contri¬ 
bution to the 61-6 victory over Syracuse in 
the Orange Bowl on New Year’s Day. 1953. 
As your readers doubtless know, he went on 
to make some small contribution to NFL foot¬ 
ball with the Green Bay Packers. 

The Rev, H. T. Karn Jr. 

Clanton. Ala. 

TUNE IN 

Sir 

Re Scorecard (Sept. 13). what a question! 
What does one do with oneself on Oct 9 
when there are no prominent Indiana foot¬ 
ball teams featured on TV? Every true grid 
fan knows. One watches the annual Oklaho- 
ma-Texas shootout. 

Dave Caruthers 
Tulsa, Okla. 

BLANDA'S FAREWELL 

Sir: 

The Scorecard item (Sept. 6) about 
George Blanda was very interesting. I’m cer¬ 
tain that George isn’t as "anti-everything" as 
he was portrayed to be. However, here are a 
few facts for him to consider: 

If, at the end of his career, an individual 
has as many friends as he has fingers on his 
hands, he has been successful. 

George received lucrative contracts in ex¬ 
change for his outstanding talents. 

End of talent, end of contract. 

George was in professional football 26 
years. He has watched thousands of players 
come and go. He knows the “nature of the 
beast.” Good luck. George, but don’t bite the 
hand that fed you. 

Bob Gal 
Torrance. Calif. 


RECORD PROGRESSIONS 

Sir: 

Kenny Moore’s article on Dr. Ernst Jokl 
and world records ( Projecting from Mozart . 
Sept. 13) was a hybrid of science and phi¬ 
losophy and contained the pitfalls and rev¬ 
elations common to both. Allow me a few 
reservations. 

Jesse Owens’ long-jump record of 26' S'/*' 
stood for 25 years. Should Beamon’s record 
last that long (1993). I think it still unfair to 
label Owens' “chicken feed." Owens won four 
gold medals in track and field in the 1936 
Olympics and that feat has not been equaled 
by any male athlete in 40 years. 

Utilizing the standard deviation from the 
mean as a method of comparing the long jump 
with the 200- and 400-meter races ignores 
the rate at which the dash limes have im¬ 
proved in 40 years (from 20.6 to 19.8 in the 
case of the 200). If this method had been em¬ 
ployed in 1936. then, according to my fig¬ 
ures. a prediction of 20.1 would have held 
for 1976. Does this make the current 19.8 a 
“mutation performance”? 

The concept that Bob Beamon’s 29'2 VT' 
long jump was the “first and only ‘mutation 
performance’ ” is an interesting one. As it is 
used, however, the term seems only a super¬ 
lative. Statistically . I think it would be more 
accurate to describe the current records in 
the women’s 800 and the men’s 1.500 as mu¬ 
tation performances. 

Any superior performance is a product of 
(among other variables) the state of the rec¬ 
ord up to that point. Comparisons could be¬ 
come spurious: Would Lasse Viren have 
lapped Paavo Nurmi at 5,000 meters? Would 
John Walker have beaten Roger Bannister by 
60 meters at a mile? Would Jesse Owens have 
been eliminated from a present-day 200-me- 
tcr field? I think not. I suggest that there were 
mutation performances before Beamon’s and 
they made others possible. Incidentally. I 
thoroughly enjoyed the article. 

Winston Jerrick 
New York City 
Sir: 

Allow me to take issue with Dr. Jokl’s 
doubts about an eight-foot high jump. There 
are any number of high jumpers in the world 
who can jump more than a foot over their 
own height—even a 14-year-old (Faces in 
the Crowd. Sept. 13). There are also any 
number of excellent, agile athletes who have 
high-jump physiques (slender) and are seven 
feet tall. Put these two factors together and 
the chance for an eight-foot high jump be¬ 
comes obvious. What could Kareem Abdul- 
Jabbar do after a year or so of coaching and 
training in this event? 

If we don’t get an eight-foot high jump, it 
will be because the athletes with the capa¬ 
bility are after multimillion-dollar NBA con¬ 
tracts instead of Olympic medals. 

David S. Robinson 
Los Angeles 

continued 
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Switch from your spray deodorant 
to the number one Stick Deodorant. 

old spice: 

It s so effective, it protects up to 
24 hours. 

What’s more, it’s guaranteed not 
to stain or your money back. 

(see package for details) 

And to top it all, it’s got that 
great OLD SPICE fragrance. 

So make the switch! And protect 
yourself like a man. Also available in 
Lime. Musk and Herbal. 
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SPEED SKIERS 

Sir: 

I was amazed at the courage of the men 
who ski the Flying Kilometer (No Sound, No 
Vision, No Vibration. Aug. 30). Trying to fig¬ 
ure out Tom Simons and his group is the same 
as trying to figure out Evel Knievel. They're 
either extraordinarily brave or crazy as loons. 
Either way. they are remarkable people. 

Terry Martin 

Selma. Ala. 

Sir - . 

Now that the new ski record of 120.59 mph 
on the Flying Kilometer has been reported. I 
wish to lay claim to the slowest time ever by 
skiers 50 years of age and older. 

I was in Cervinia when the boys were train¬ 
ing for the race. They talked me into going 
onto the course by assuring me the slope had 
only a 50% grade instead of the “nightmar¬ 
ish 67%.” As 1 looked down the hill. I was 
not so much afraid of falling as I was of nev¬ 
er stopping if I did take a spill. So I took a Py¬ 
thagorean approach, squared off against the 
hypotenuse and zigzagged, dismaying the rac¬ 
ers with the ruts I carved. My record time— 
estimated because the photoelectric device 
was not yet in place—was 20 minutes for the 
kilometer, or not quite two mph. 

I had several alibis. I do not bend my knees 
in tennis and can hardly be expected to main¬ 
tain a tuck for any distance. My baggy pants 
are a far cry from sleek plastic. And I stopped 
often to ogle the Matterhorn and a deeply 
tanned girl skiing the course in a bikini. 

Ted Heck 
Fort Washington, Pa. 
LINQERING MELODIES (CONT.) 

Sir: 

I take strong exception to your article on 
college songs ( Sing a Song for Alma Mater, 
Sept. 6). While UCLA has managed to 
trounce the Bears on the playing field many 
times over the years, the Bruins’ college songs 
do not begin to compare with the wide rep¬ 
ertoire that is California's. Indeed, the infa¬ 
mous Sons of Westwood is sung to a noble 
tune borrowed about a decade ago from Cal. 
“Big ‘C*", as the song is officially known, 
was written in 1914 by Old Blues H. P. Wil¬ 
liams and N. W. McLaren. 

John McLeod 

Chula Vista, Calif. 

Sir: 

I’m relieved to know that Cole Porter's ca¬ 
reer did not suffer from his authorship of foot¬ 
ball songs for Yale. But consider the follow¬ 
ing: The Cavalier Song (Virginia), composed 
by Fulton Lewis Jr.: Vanderbilt Forever!. 
words by Grantland Rice: The Maine Stein 
Song, words by Lincoln Colcord: Boar, Lion, 
Roar (Columbia) by Corey Ford (with Mor¬ 
ris Watkins and Roy Webb); Flag of Maroon 
(Chicago) by Donald Richberg: True-Blue El- 
ihu (Yale), words by Fairfax Downey; and 
Towers of Marble (Brooklyn College) by Syl¬ 
via Fine. 


Fulton Lewis went on to become the news¬ 
caster; Grantland Rice the sportswriter: Lin¬ 
coln Colcord the New England author of sea 
stories; Corey Ford the humorist: Donald 
Richberg the crusading lawyer of the New 
Deal, co-author of the National Recovery 
Act: Fairfax Downey the military historian; 
Sylvia Fine the composer and w ife of Danny 
Kaye. 
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The way to get started on a career in lit¬ 
erature, law. business or politics is: write songs 
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Why and how 

Oldsmobile built a new Delta 88. 



A Delta 88 with more head room, more rear leg room, better gas 
mileage, and improved serviceability over last year. 


The problem. 

For years people got along just fine with 
their family cars. They needed interior 
room and plenty of trunk space. And 
they got it. But then the world began to 
change. The price of gasoline went up. 
Americans began to wonder if they had 
to give up the room and comfort they 
needed to get better gas mileage. 

The idea. 

By applying the latest modern tech¬ 
nology, it would be possible to provide 
a family car that was both roomy 
and efficient. 

The solution: 

The 1977 Delta 88. 

A product of Oldsmoblle 
engineering excellence. 

Primary goals were to re-engineer the 
car to give it more fuel economy while 
maintaining good room and space. 

Secondary goals were to inc r eose 
serviceability, provide precise maneu¬ 
verability, and make it ride smoothly 
and quietly, sustaining existing high 
levels of comfort. 


It took years of planning and 
testing. Using advanced design 
methods, including computer simula¬ 
tions. scale models, and endurance 
tests, Oldsmobile engineers trans¬ 
formed a very timely idea into a very 
timely automobile: the 1977 Olds¬ 
mobile Delta 88. 

More head room, 
more rear leg room. 

Redesigned seats and a raised roofline 
give more head room, more rear leg 
room. Passengers have a comfortable 
seating position, impressive visibility. 

Plenty of room for 
big suitcases. 

The Delta 88 s trunk was reshaped to let 
you carry large pieces of luggage. Even 
a two-suiter will stand up. 

More miles per gallon 
from a Rochet V8. 

One of the best innovations is fuel 
economy. EPA estimates: 22 mpg on the 
highway. 17 in the city, with available 
Rocket 260 V-8* and standard auto¬ 
matic transmission and rear axle. (Your 
mileage depends on how you drive, 
your car s condition, and its equipment.) 
‘Not available in California. 


And more. 

The ride is quiet, the result of efficient 
new body and engine mounts that help 
isolate most vibration, plus new sound- 
absorption materials in the passenger 
compartment. 

You'll enjoy precise maneu¬ 
verability, thanks to redesigned front 
and rear suspension systems and a 
tighter turning radius. The new 88 also 
combines good directional stability 
with soft, smooth ride control. 

Best of all, you get all the 
traditional quality and durability that 
Delta 88 is known for. In fact, this 88 is 
really built to last, with dramatically 
improved corrosion resistance. 

In order to solve the problems 
faced by today s full-size-car buyer, we 
set out to build a better car. The 1977 
Oldsmobile Delta 88 is more than a rb 
better car. L J 

It s a better Oldsmobile. C J 

DELTA 88 

Can we build one for you? 













NOW YOU CAN 
STOP SMOKINO AROUND. 

11 mg. tar, 15 mg. tar, 

0.7 mg. nic. f.O mg. nic. 



18 mg. tar, 19 mg. tar, 

1.1 mg. nic. 1.3 mg. nic. 


KENT GOLDEN LIGHTS. 

AS LOW AS YOU CAN GO AND STILL GET GOOD TASTE 
AND SMOKING SATISFACTION. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Of All Brands Sold: Lowest tan 2 mg. “tar." 0.2 mg.n 
av. pet cigarette, FTC Report Apr. K 
Kent Golden Lights: 8 m 
0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC 














